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The 1922 Convention badge 
was a genuinely “all wool” 
article. It consisted of a piece 
of top combed from Territory 
Fine Clothing wool. Tops are 
used only in the making of 
worsted goods—not woolens. 
The wool in tops has been 
scoured, opened up by the 
carding machine, and passed 
through the wonderful comb- 
ing machine. In the latger 
process the shorter and 
tender fibres and second cuts 
are removed as noils. The 
December price of tops of 
this grade was $1.10 per 
pound. 


This badge can be obtained 
by application to the National 
Wool Grower. 
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Official Organ of the National Wool Growers 


303 McCornick Building Subscription Price $1.50 per year 
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“A Special Effort for a Special Purpose, Intelligently Directed, Will Always Prove Successful” 
Our “Specialty” is Selling and Buying Sheep, Lambs and Goats on Commission. 


Wool Growers Commission Compan 


“A. J.” Knollin, Manager 


Kansas City So. St. Joseph 


Chicago Denver Omaha 








Year Sir: 


Commission for selling live sheep has been advanced 
from time to time, from $10.00 charged when the writer first 
went into the commission business, up to an average of $25.00 
a double deck car, and singles proportionately heavy. These 
advances in commission were not made by members of the 
different live stock exchanges for the purpose of profiteering 
off the producer, but through necessity of having revenue sut- 
ficiently large to meet the expenses of operating a large num- 
ber of commission companies. To illustrate: 


On the Omaha market, December 16th, 17 cars were sold 
10 firms. 


On the Omaha market, December 15th, 42 cars were sold 

15 firms. 

On the Omaha market, December 14th, 34 cars were sold 

12 firms. 

On the Omaha market, December 13th, 49 cars were sold 

14 firms. 

On the Chicago market, December 19th, 115 cars were 
sold by 35 firms. 

On the Chicago market, December 16th, 36 were 
sold by 19 firms. 

On the Chicago market, December 15th, y were 
sold by 32 firms. 

On the Chicago market, December 12th, 21: were 
sold by 50 firms. 


This same condition prevails at all markets, and as long 
as th® producers want such a large number of selling agen- 
cies commissions will remain high. 


With the cpening of each new year, there are, as a rule, 
new iirms starting up—often a split-up of some old, estab- 
lished firm. To support these additional firms means a 
larger tax to the producer. The live stock industry pays in 
round figures, about $10,000,000.00 a year in commissions on 
live stock sold on the principal markets. There is also a buy- 
ing charge that would amount to millions of dollars. Un- 
doubtedly, through concentration, handling this business 
through strong companies operated by producers, fully 50 
per cent could be saved on the selling commissions alone, 
and by establishing an open market and selling direct to 
feeders several million more could be saved on buying com- 
missions. 


The Wool Growers Commission Company was organized 
by Western sheepmen and opened for business the first of 
last June on a basis of selling sheep at $15.00 a car. This 


was all right had the vclume of business reached the esti- 
mate made. It was hoped that the volume of busine: s woutd 
overrun so that we could reduce the commission to an even 
lower basis, but it has fallen short, and we have pointed out 
the reason—that the producer seems to prefer to market his 
stceck through a large number of selling agencies, so we 
will, starting with January Ist, 1922, 
selling of 


make a charge for 


$18.00 per double deck car 
$12.00 per single deck car 

and the commission for buying will be 
$15.00 per double deck car 
$10.00 per single deck car 

with a maximum for mixed shipments of 
$24.00 per double decks 
$18.00 per single decks 


Our rates as above average lower than the present rate 
charged by other houses. Their rates, however, were not re- 
duced to the present basis until the Wool Growers Commis- 
sion Company opened for business, and except for the com- 
petition of the Wool Growers Commission Company they 
would, undoubtedly, be raised again. Further, it is to be re- 
membered, the committee from the National Wool Growers 
Association, appointed to confer with the different Live Stock 
Exchanges, to obtain, if possible, a reduction in commission 
charges, while asking for a $15.00 per double deck car rate, 
weuld have favorably reported an $18.00 per double deck car 
rate, could it have been obtained. The commitiee was told 
at one market that some reduction would be made; at an- 
other market they were advised that a cut of over one or two 
dollars per car would not be considered; at another market 
they were informed that conditions would have io change 
materially before a reduction could be made, and at another 
market they were informed that commissions were too low, 
and they should be advanced rather than reduced. There- 
fore, there was but one thing left for the wool growers to 
do, to relieve themselves of this excessive charge, and that 
was done. The wool growers started their own company. We 
are confident this explains to you satisfactorily our change 
in commission charged. These charges will be reduced when 
the volume of business warrants a reduction. In the mean- 
time you will find the Wool Growers Commission Company 
in a position to give unexcelled service. 


Sincerely yours, 
Wool Growers Commission Company, 
A. J. KNOLLIN, Manager 
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Sheep and Lamb Growers and Feeders 
SHIP TO THE 


Kansas City Stock Yards 


Highest Prices on Missouri River 





Through train service on Union Pacific from Laramie to feed lots at Hanover, Kansas, and feed lots and 
pasture at Bismarck Grove, Kansas (38 miles from Kansas City). 


Utah shipments moving via Pueblo, will find excellent feeding facilities at Osawatomie, 59 miles from 
Kansas City on Missouri Pacific Railroad and at Emporia, 110 miles from Kansas City on A.. T. & S. F. Ry. 





BETTER RAIL SERVICE THAN EVER BEFORE VIA ALL LINES 




















The Perfect Branding Liquid 


BACK TO PRE-WAR PRICES 





Will brand a wet sheep equally as well as a dry one. 


Will stay on the sheep’s back as long as required—through 
any weather, wet or dry, hot or cold. 


Will dissolve from the wool in the ordinary scour. 








Will not mat the fibres or injure the wool. 


Will permit the sheep being dipped and then at once branded, 
or vice versa. 


Will brand more sheep per gallon than any other branding 
fluid. 

















Black—Red—Blue—Green 
. Ask Your Dealer or Write— 


WILLM. COOPER & NEPHEWS, Chicago 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Western Agents BILLINGS SALT LAKE CITY EL PASO 
Williams & Moore, Stockton, Cal. W. H. Sparr Chas. F. Wiggs James Stagg 
Yakima Grocery Co., Yakima, Wash. Stapleton Building 224 So. West Temple Street 311 W. San Francisco 8t 
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Sheep Shearing Machines 


FOR FLOCKS OF 
ALL SIZES 


The day of the old hand shear is past wherever wool 
growing is conducted on a modern business basis. The 
machines shear so much faster, with no injury to the 
sheep, and secure so much more wool from each animal, 
that they are recognized everywhere as the only profit- 
able means for doing the work. The average shearing 
plant will pay for itself during the first season; and as 
only the best materials enter into Stewart machines, they 
will last indefinitely at practically no expense for repairs. 


























On receipt of data as to the number of sheep you 
have, or expect to shear, we will be glad to furnish exact 
specifications and cost of an adequate plant. 














is 
Showing Stewart Enclosed Gear Machine with grinder. 








The Stewart Little Wonder 
Sheep Shearing Machine 


The illustration here shows our Stewart Little Wonder 2-Horse Power Engine 
fitted for shearing sheep. This outfit has been on the market for twelve 
years, and these machines are in use in Australia, New Zealand, The Argen- 
tine, Brazil, England, and other wool-growing countries, as well as the United 
States. 

For the man who has from 500 to 2,000 sheep to shear, nothing could be 
more practical or handy for the shearing. With it two men can shear from 200 
to 400 sheep a day. 

One of the shears, or both, may be used, and either can be thrown in or 
out of gear by a simple stroke of the hand. 

When shearing is over, the shearing equipment can be taken off and the 
engine is ready to do any other work that a 2-horsepower engine can do. 


Write to the nearest agent for new Catalog, and booklet on Construction of Shearing Sheds or to 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT CO. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 











Western Distributors 


W. H. SPARR CHAS. F. WIGGS JAMES STAGG : 
Stapleton Building 224-226 South West Temple St. 311 West San Francisco St.; 
Billings, Montana Salt Lake City, Utah El Paso, Texas 
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G BROS. COMPANY 


LARAMIE, WYOMING 





Gorriedales  Rambouillets 








Berkshire Swine Mammoth Bronze Turkeys 








We Breed Our Show Sheep 
We Show Our Breeding Sheep 








The records of the larger Rambouillet shows 
during the past ten years prove the rank of our 
flock. 


At the 1921 International we won all but two 
first premiums in the breeding classes. 


Our Corriedales: The dual purpose range sheep. 
Our flack is bred from the best New Zealand and 
Australian blood, to produce wool of the half- 
blood grade in combination with mutton con- 
formation, 


Single Rams or Ewes or Carlots of Either Breed 
Prices on Application 





























NEW ZEALAND 


My flock embraces some of the best sheep New Zealand has 
ever produced, being heavy producers of beautiful, long staple, 
fine, lustrous wool, 50’s to 56’s quality. 


Constitution is always my first consideration. My shtep 
thrive well in any range of climate from the equator to the 
southernmost regions of settlement. 


Corriedale Sheep are the Best Herders in the World 


I am the owner of the Champion Ram and Ewe of New 
Zealand and at the head of my stud is a Ram that has pro- 
duced more champions and prize winners than any Ram in New 
Zealand. 

Purchasers getting sheep from me have no chance of getting 
anything but purée blood, as I do not breed half-breds or any 
other breeds of sheep. 

My success has been due to the fact that I never allow a, 


Ram to leave my flocks, that I do not consider fit to use on 
my own Stud Ewes. 


I can accept orders for a limited number of Rams or Ewes. 


I shall be pleased to receive a call from American sheep- 
men, or answer any enquiries. For further particulars, apply to 


TT. O. HAY COCK, Martinborough, New 
or Murray Roberts & Co., Shipping Agents, Wellington 





ONE OF MY STUD RAMS 





























RAMS 








RAMBOUILLETS 


EWES 











| 
| 











At the 1919 Salt Lake Ram Sale our single stud rams averaged 
$470 each, our stud ewes $156 each and our lot of 100 range 


rams sold at an average of $97.50 each.- For an off year these 
prices speak well for the quality of our sheep. 





We are breeding large, useful, heavy-wooled 
Rambouillets and have a flock of 1200 regis- 
tered ewes. We invite your inspection of 
this flock and in season offer stud rams, stud 
ewes and range rams for sale. 


QUEALY SHEEP COMPANY 


COKEVILLE,- WYOMING 
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Western 


Wool: Growers Associations 


“Virgin” Wool Suits and Fabrics 


BEARING THIS LABEL 











Guaranteed 
ALL AMERICAN VIRGIN WOOL 


No Shoddy 


NATIONAL WOOL GROWERS ASSOCIATION 




















CAN BE OBTAINED AT THE FOLLOWING PLACES: 





IDAHO 


Blackfoot—Rowles-Mack Co. 
Boise—Bruce Martin Co. 
Burley—Roper Clothing Co. 


Caldwell—Kelleher & Boone. 
Dubois—Fremont Cash Store. 


Glenn’s Ferry—Sudduth & Tingwald. 
Gooding—Solomon & Brehman. 


Idaho Falls—Rowles-Mack Co. 
Kellogg—M. H. Sullivan. 
Lewiston—Lewiston Co-operative Ass’n. 
Moscow—C. W. Hickman. 


Nampa—S. W. McClure. 
Nampa—Nampa Department Store. 


Payette—E. C. Keith & Son. 
Pocatello—House of North. 
Preston—J. C. Greaves & Sons. 


Rexburg—Rowles-Mack Co. 
Rupert—Roper Clothing Co. 
Rigby—Martin Johnson. 


Shoshone—E. A. Bowler. 
Spencer—C, W. Hardy. 


Twin Falls—J. A. Sinclair. 


Mountain Home—Montgomery-Blunk & 
Co. 


Weiser—Gilbert & Couper. 


MONTANA 


Anaconda—Tucker Bros. 
Anaconda—R, C. Berry. 
Alberton—W. E. Adams. 


Billings—C. C. Bever. 
Bozeman—Westphal Clothing Co. 
Butte—Sam R. Clerke. 


Ballantine—A. E. Van Pelt. 
Big Timber—Soren Rue. 
Boulder—J. E. Shattuck. 


Cascade—Cascade Co-operative Ass’n. 
Choteau—C. H. Swaine. 

Chinook—J. W. Lea. 

Clyde Park—Wolcott-Bliler Co. 
Conrad—R. V. Bruner Co. 
Columbus—Vaughn & Ragsdale. 
Columbus—Watt Bros. 
Chester—Chester Trading Co. 


Dillon—Geo. M. Melton. 
Deer Lodge—Bagley & Burke. 


Ennis—E. L. Bright. 


Fort Benton—T. C. Power & Bro., Ltd. 
Forsyth—The Hub Clothing Store. 
Fromberg—A. A. Rawlins. 


Galata—M. O. Elton & Sons. 
Great Falls—Lee N. Walton. 
Great Falls—S. P. Delaney. 
Great Falls—Carl Liedholm. 
Glasgow—Hub Clothing Store. 
Glendive—M. J. Roberts. 
Glentano—G. J. Pattison. 


Havre—Jos. J. Klassen. 
Harlowton—L. L. Kalberg. 
Hamilton—Valley Mercantile Co. 
Helena—Anderson-Hawkins Co. 
Hobson—Henry A. Nygren. 
Hobson—C, C. Swanz. 
Hysham—wW. J. Noble. 


lliad—lIliad Trading Co. 


Lewistown—F. E. Long. 
Lewistown—Fred Bullock. 
Livingston—R. Break. 
Lima—Lima: Mercantile Co. 
Livingston—Progress Clothing Co. 
Lennep—Lennep Mercantile Co. 


Missoula—John Messer. 
Manhattan—Geo. M. Lewis. 


Melstone—Magnus Merrill. 
Nashua—S. Behrens, 
Sidney—Yellowstone Merc. Co. 
Plentywood—F. W. Grawe. 


Roundup—H. V. Towne. 


Scobey—Math Dasinger. 
Stevensville—MacGregor Bros., Inc. 
Stanford—Basin Trading Co. 

Sweet Grass—Jos. F. Whitman. 


Townsend—Smazal Clothing Co. 
Thompson Falls—Wm. Moser. 


White Sulphur Springs—Alex Brown. 


UTAH 


Brigham—B. L. Abramson. 

Cedar City—F. B. Wood. 
Logan—Howell Bros. 

Mt. Pleasant—C. M. Petersen. 
Ogden—Fred M. Nye Co. 

Salt Lake City—Gardner & Adams. 


WYOMING 


Basin—L. E. McDaniels. 
Casper—Conley Tailoring Co. 


Casper—Richards & Cunningham Co. | 
Douglas—Wyoming Clothing Co. 


Evanston—Blythe & Fargo Co. 
Laramie—F. G. Day. 
Moorcroft—Kohns-Russell Co. 


Rawlins—E. Mosher. 
Rock Springs—Dickson-Anderson Co. 


Thermopolis—Woods Bros. 
Worland—John Stewart. 
































FOUR PLY PAPER FLEECE TWINE 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


WORTENDYKE Manuracturine Co. 
RICHMOND, VA. 








MR. WOOLGROW ER 


You want the best 





Strength, Pliability and Cleanliness 


All combined in a paper fleece twine 





Wortendyke Very Best Four Ply and 
Weortendyke Sterling One Ply 


HAVE GIVEN SATISFACTION FOR YEARS 





DISTRIBUTORS 


AMES, HARRIS, NEVILLE Co. NORTHERN BAG CO. 
Portland 


San Francisco Minneapolis 


Salt Lake City Minn. 
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F. A. Ellenwood, Vice-President 
Red Bluff, California 


F. W. 
j.. B. 
a 
W.N. McGill, Ely, Nevada 
F, N. 
Jay Dobbin, Joseph, Oregon 

S. W. McClure, Nampa, Idaho 


Rothrock, Spokane, Was 


American Hampshire Sheep Association— 
Robert Blastock, president; Comfort T. 
Tyler, secretary. 36 Woodland Ave., Detroit, 
Mich. 


American Rambouillet Sheep Breeders As- 
sociation— J. H. King, president; Dwight 
Lincoln, secretary. Marysville, O. 


American Shropshire Registry Associa- 
tion—J. C, Andrews, president; J. M. Wade, 
secretary. Lafayette, Ind. 


Arizona Wool Growers Association—Hugh 
E. Campbell, president; F. W. Perkins, sec- 
retary. Flagstaff, Ariz. 


California Wool Growers Association— 
F. A. Ellenwood, president; E. L. Hart, sec- 
retary. Red Bluff, Cal. 


Idaho Wool Growers Association—Hugh 
Sproat, president; John Ridenbaugh, secre- 
tary. Boise, Ida. 


Lincoln County Wool Growers Associa- 





Gooding, Shoshone, Idaho 
Noblitt, Cokeville, Wyoming 
Campbell, Flagstaff, Arizona 


OFFICERS 


F, J. Hagenbarth, President 
Spencer, Idaho 


H. E. Campbell, Vice-President 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


F. R. Marshall, Secretary-Treasurer 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


National Wool Growers Association 


W. C. Coffey, Vice-President 
St. Paul, Minnesota 


E. O. Selway, Dillon, Montana 
IF, H. Means, Saguache, Colorado 


Prager Miller, Roswell, New Mexico 


F. A. Ellenwood, Red Bluff, California 


hington 


W. D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah 


F. R. Cock, Belle Fourche, S. D. 
Robert Taylor, Abbott, Nebraska 


AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


tion—J. D. Noblitt, president; L. G. Baker, 
secretary. Cokeville, Wyo. 


Modoc Wool Growers Association—G. E. 
Williams, president; John Davis, secretary. 
Alturas, Cal. 


Montana Wool Growers Association—C. 
H. Williams, president; H. H. Pigott, secre- 
tary, Helena, Mont. 


Nevada Land & Live Stock Association— 
Geo. Russell, Jr., president; Vernon Metcalf, 
secretary. Reno, Nevada. 


New Mexico Wool Growers Association— 
Prager Miller, president; Bertha Benson, 
secretary. Albuquerque, N, M. 


Oregon Wool Growers Association—J. H. 
Dobbin, president; Mac Hoke, secretary. 
Pendleton, Ore. 


Park County Wool Growers Association— 
Geo. M. Buckley, secretary. Hartsel, Colo. 


Saguache County Wool Growers Associa- 
tion—F. H. Means, president; Alva A, Simp- 
son, secretary. Saguache, Colo. 


San Luis Valley Live Stock Association— 
J. C. Gilbreath, president; W. E. White, 
secretary. Monte Vista, Colo. 


Utah Wool Growers Association—J. C 
Hooper, president; Willard Hansen, Jr., sec: 
retary. Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Washington Wool Growers Association— 
T. J. Drumheller, president; J. F. Sears, 
secretary. Prosser, Wash. 


Western Slope Wool Growers Association 
—A. M. McAnally, president; James G. 
Brown, secretary. Montrose, Colo. 


Wyoming Wool Growers Association—Dr 
J. M. Wilson, president; J B. Wilson, sec 
retary MeKinley, Wya 
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SHEEPMEN 








We have just finished the construction of the 
most up-to-date and best sheep barns in the 
United States, capacity, 25,000 under roof; the 
elevator and water facilities are of the same 
qualifications. The Ridgefield Sheep Feeding 
Yards have been so arranged as to handle stuff 
with less overhead than any feed lot tributary 
to Chicago, which means that we will be able to 
feed sheep as cheaply as any of them and will be 
able to offer to the people who feed with us far 
more efficient service than they can receive else- 
where. 

I am asking all of my very best friends, as well 
as the men who do not know me, for their busi- 
ness on the grounds of efficiency and service. 
Friendship, with the writer, in business is a sec- 
ondary consideration. I say to my friends that 
I can give you more for your money at Ridge- 
field than you can obtain at any feed lot tribut- 
ary to Chicago—I want your business on these 
conditions only. 

If after you try Ridgefield, you do not find 
these things to be a fact, I do not ask you for 
further business, but if you try Ridgefield, I 
know that you will always be a customer of the 
Ridgefield Yards, because at Ridgefield you will 
not only receive the most efficient service pos- 
sible, but you will also receive courtesy and hon- 
est treatment. 

For every pound that you are charged, you 
will have received, as we have a Fairbanks-Morse 
self-registering dial scale which no human hand 
touches. All these things cost us plenty of money 
—however, we have a yard so constructed that 
will soon bring it back to us when the sheep- 
men in the West find what kind of a layout we 
have here. 

Anyone intending to ship anything down this 


FEEDING 
YARDS iiss 


way and feed out and shear, I would ask to 
write us immediately and reserve space, stat- 
ing the number of head you will ship and when 
you will load. At this time we are able to quote 
the following prices which are the lowest that 
the writer has ever seen: 


Corn, over 10 days. $20.00 per ton 
Corn, under 10 days... $24.00 per ton 
Screenings, over 10 days... $10.00 per ton 
Screenings, under 10 days... $12.00 per ton 
Clover hay, over 10 days... $18.00 per ton 
Clover hay, under 10 days... $23.00 per ton 
Alfalfa hay, over 10 days... $21.00 per ton 
Alfalfa hay, under 10 days... $25.00 per ton 


Oil meal and all other concentrates billed to 
you slightly above cost to cover overhead in 
handling only. 

Here at Ridgefield, we use nothing but the 
best of hay, screenings and corn. The writer 
knows that there is no feed lot tributary to 
Chicago where you can have alfalfa or clover 
hay—they feed your stuff at these prices and 
you receive either timothy or some kind of wild 
hay which your stuff will not do best on. Know- 
ing that all the Western fellows want good al- 
falfa and clover hay, the writer carries nothing 
but these commodities. 

When shipping anything to Chicago, do not 
overlook Ridgefield—wire the writer when you 
ship, stating fully the number of head and cars, 
and I will see to it that when you arrive at the 
Minnesota Transfer or at St. Paul there are 
plenty of Northwestern double decks to meet 
your requirements, and also that you receive 
one of the best runs from St. Paul to Ridgefield 
that you have ever received from St. Paul or the 
Minnesota Transfer to any feed lot tributary to 
Chicago. 


Yours very truly, 


THE RIDGEFIELD SHEEP 


Ly foro 


General Manager 
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THE 1922 CONVENTION AT WORK 


Marketing, Loan Facilities and Organization, Features of Convention’s Work— President Hagenbarth Re-elected. 


The courage and determination man- 
ifested by the sheepman in 1920 and 
1921 has won the day. Testimony to 
the fact of this victory was found in 
cheerful 


the confident speech and 


countenance of each of six hundred 
wool growers who gathered in from a 
dozen states to join in the work of the 
57th Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association. 
The 


large. 


Annual Convention of the 


attendance was unexpectedly 
Few had appreciated the real 
effect of advancing wool and lamb 
markets and the unsatisfied calls for 
stock sheep, but as the old timers came 
in, accompanied by many stalwart men 
not seen at former conventions, it was 
found that the dearly bought improve- 
ment is general. 

The meagre but loyally supported 
organizations which sheepmen have 
maintained have done a great work and 
from this fact grew serious discussion 
and well laid plans for a wider and 
more effective organization which 
will keep the wool and lamb growing 
with the 


march toward a greater America with 


industry in step forward 
a greater agriculture as the basis of 
commercial security and greatness. 
Questions of marketing lambs and 
of wool, and of better financial -ser- 
vice could not be kept down, They 
occupied a generous allotment of time 
on the program and although it was 
after six o’clock when the convention 
was declared adjourned on Wednesday 
some vital 
It has al- 


evening, discussion of 
auestions was crowded out. 
ways been the wool grower’s custom 
to hear all that is to be said on both 
sides and then to decide for himself 
There was no abrogation of this cus- 
tom on Tuesday, nearly the entire day 
being given over to the commissio1 
house question. 

Following appropriate music, prayer 


and words of welcome on Monday 
morning, the report of the treasurer 
was called for (the secretary’s report 
of association work having been made 
through the Wool Grower) and a de- 
ficit of $2,748 reported. 
revenue and expenditure for the year 


The items of 


1921 were reported as follows: 
REVENUE 
Legislative Fund veered 10,825.06 
Dues ee ee 4,407.00 
Lamb. Pando 29.00 


Total Reventie. <2. 
EXPENDITURES 








$15,261.00 


















Genoral: . cccciccinca “One 
Salaries: 

Secretary ......$3,600.00 

Clerk vunee 960.00 

Asst. Clerk... 300.00 

Total 4,860.00 

Ex. Steno. Service.. 180.81 
Telegraph ... ..... 772.99 
Telephone 94.61 
Rent 428.50 
Office Supplies. .............. 424.12 
Depreciation on Furn.... 27.96 
Convention Exp. (1921) 837.53 
Traveling Expense of 

PYRO 3 kona 28.50 
Traveling Expense of 

SCT OLE: coh eccnsscecsensterntnrene 413.51 
Traveling Expense of 

Legislative and Mar- 

keting Committees ....... 7,614.10 
Leral Fees .......c0- 7,70 
Paid Tor ber <n: 21.36 
National Livestock 

Shippers’ League 

(Tr@ieht ~CASC) crmscun 100.00 

Total Expenditures: once $18,009.42 


Excess of expenses over revenue $ 2,748.42 


The Commission House Question 


On Monday, Mr. A. E. Kimball made 
a full report of the work of his com- 
mittee appointed a year ago to inves- 
tigate and recommend action in con- 
live-stock commission 


nection with 


rates and service. Mr. Kimball ex- 
plained that his committee received no 
encouragement as to reduction of sell- 
ing charges when the various markets 
visited last February and told 


Wool 
Company was established with the sup- 


were 


how the Growers Commission 


port of growers’ organizations» His 
review of the facts apparently was ac- 
cepted by the numerous representatives 
present from the principal markets. 

Mr. W. C. Barnes, representing the 
Forest Service, spoke in his usual en- 
tertaining and business-like way of 
forest administration, postponement of 
payment of grazing fees, reappraisal, 
and the prospective grazing conditions 
of the forests in general. 

Mr. Chester Morrill, of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, in charge 
of the enforcement of the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act, presented the terms 
of the new act and plans for its en- 
forcement, particularly as related to 
live-stock commission houses. His re- 
marks are printed in full in this issue. 

The lamb marketing question occu- 
pied all of Tuesday’s convention time 
except for a short interval in which the 
financial question was most ably pre- 
sented by W. W. Armstrong of Salt 
Lake City. The Lamb Marketing Com- 
mittee presented a report calling for 
continuation of the Wool Growers 
Commission Company with a part of 
the company’s stock held and voted by 


shippers. This report was left upon 


the table for further consideration 
after the discussion. 
Mr. Charles E. Collins, a_ cattle 


raiser of Colorado and officer of the 
American National Live Stock Associa- 
tion, opened the day’s debate by a re- 
cital of the work and plans of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation in 
connection with live-stock marketing. 
Mr. Collins was a member of the com- 
mittee of fifteen appointed by the 
Farm Bureau Federation a year ago 
and which submitted a report and na- 
tional plan at a public meeting held 
at Chicago in November. The com- 
mittee’s report, which was approved, 
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calls for co-operative selling agencies 
at the markets, each house with local 
officers and the whole system direct- 
ed by a Live Stock Producers Asso- 
ciation, with nine representative 
men as an executive committee. On 
this latter committee Mr. Collins 
will represent Western cattle inter- 
ests and the sheep raisers were 
recognized in the appointment of Mr. 
Hugh Sproat of Idaho. The speaker 
affirmed that it was only through co- 
operative action that improvement can 
be secured in the marketing of live 
stock. “The farmers in the East have 
demonstrated what co-operative mar- 
keting will do and we should keep in 
touch with the movement and join in 
the new plan.” 


Mr. Wood spoke as representative 
of Chicago and other commission 
houses. His introduction to the con- 
vention was a signal that the whole 
question would be open for airing by 
both sides and the feeling became 
tense as Mr. Wood attacked as econ- 
omically unsound the plan of the Farm 
Bureau and the object sought through 
the Wool Growers Commission Com- 
pany. He asserted that Mr. Knollin 
could not continue to sell sheep at the 
$15 rate and lauded the work of the 
Live Stock Exchanges. Mr. Wood 
was freely questioned and was brought 
to an admission that one-third of the 
present number of commission houses 
could serve the shippers. adequately 
and at a lower cost. 

Mr. F. S. Stryker, secretary of the 
Omaha Live Stock Exchange, argued 
that if some of the commission houses 
are to be eliminated, it must be brought 
about by the shippers. In his opinion 
co-operative commission houses have 
not been a success. The Farmers 
Union Agency at Omaha was cited and 
defended by Mr. Collins. In an ex- 
change of questions and statements, 
Mr. Stryker stated that the methods 
of that concern as employed in 
handling hog shipments were unsound 
and unfair to shippers. 

Messrs. Knollin and Sproat closed 
the discussion, after which Mr. John 
Clay of Chicago, at the request of the 
chairman, made a statement regarding 
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the financial support rendered the live- 
stock industry by the commission 
houses. 


Mr. Knollin dealt exhaustively with 
occurrences that led to the establish- 
ment of the Wool Growers Commis- 
sion Company and with its operations 
and accomplishments during its 
seven months of business. He showed 
an actual average cost of $13.90 per 
car of sheep handled at the Omaha 
market, and explained the need of 
opening branches at five markets con- 
trary to expectations at the time the 
$15 rate was established. This fact 
and the further fact that the volume of 
shipments received was not as large 
as figured upon has necessitated the 
$18 rate which was put into effect on 
January lst. Mr. Knollin repeated that 
with a sufficiently large amount of 
business, it would still be possible to 
operate at less than $15 per car. He 
showed that the question of ‘distribu- 
tion of shipments and avoidance of 
market gluts means to shippers much 
more than selling rates. This distribu- 
tion can be effected only through the 
commission houses, but there is no pro- 
vision for such joint action as is need- 
ed to accomplish this result while re- 
ceipts are handled by such a large num- 
ber of houses. The concentration of 
shipments to one concern conducted 
along the lines followed by Mr. Knol- 
lin will render possible the much need- 
ed distribution and also permit the re- 
duction of selling charges to a mini- 
mum. 

The commission house question did 
not come up again until the committee 
report, printed in this issue at the close 
of the resolutions, was submitted on 
Wednesday afternoon. This report 
commended the work of the Wool 
Growers Commission Company and 
urged growers to give it the patron- 
age needéd to make it the dominant 
sheep commission house. Growers’ 
participation in the co-operative or- 
ganization of the company was left in 
the hands of the executive committee. 
As this committee did not have a 
quorum after the time the report was 
adopted, no further definite action has 
yet been taken along this line. 
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A comprehensive and_ carefully 
worked out report upon progressive 
methods of marketing wool was adopt- 
ed. This report is also printed along 
with the resolutions. 


Loans and Finances 

Mr. Fred W. Falconer canvassed 
sheepmen’s financial requirements and 
present facilities in an able talk that 
combined the views of the banker and 
the wool grower. 

Mr. W. W. Armstrong’s talk set 
forth the work, accomplishments and 
difficulties of the Bankers’ Loan Com- 
pany, organized in Salt Lake in Oct- 
ober to facilitate the procural of live- 
stock loans from the War Finance 
Corporation. Mr. Armstrong added 
excellent advice and a very encourag- 
ing forecast of the future. 

A second very able address on the 
financial situation and methods of rem- 
edy was given by Mr. A. W. Hend- 
rick, president of the Joint Stock Land 
Bank, located at San Francisco. Mr. 
Hendrick was preceded by the reading 
of letters from Mr. M. A. Traylor, 
president of the First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago, and Hon. Syd- 
ney Anderson, chairman of the Con- 
gressional Joint Commission of Agri- 
cultural Inquiry. Mr. Traylor’s insti- 
tution is one of the large handlers of 
Western live-stock paper and its poli- 
outlined and put into effect 
have been one of the largest factors 
Mr. 
ex- 


cies as 


in sustaining stockmen’s credits. 
Anderson’s commission made an 
haustive investigation of agricultural 
finance and his letter outlined plans 
for a new era in credits for producing 
and marketing crops and live stock. 
Mr. Hendrick’s straight out and schol- 
arly, practical talk will be printed in 
the February number of the Wool 
Grower. The letters of Mr. Traylor 
and Mr. Anderson and the talk made 
by Mr. Armstrong appear in this issue. 
Organization 

Organization and co-operation were 
the pass words of the convention. Wool 
growers are not being deceived by talk 


_of fine spun theories or lulled to inac- 


tion by catchwords. Thev realize that 
the benefits of organization and co- 
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operation must be worked for in con- 
vention and out, year after year. 
The speakers on finance insisted even 


more strongly than any others upon 
the producers’ dependence in the fu- 
ture upon organized and co-operative 
effort. 

The convention’s action for accom- 
plishing better organization is contain- 
ed in the report of the committee on 
organization and association finances. 


The Tariff 


Dr. McClure’s absence was felt most 
keenly when it was announced he 
could not be present to discuss the 
work of the legislative committee. The 
accomplishments of the year and the 
objections to the pending bill 
stated by President Hagenbarth who 
gave assurance that whatever the final 


were 


form of the permanent tariff bill may 


Ris il 
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be,-the wool industry is assured of 
protection that will in any case be 
equal to that given prior to 1913. 

Mr. Charles J. Webb spoke briefly 
to the convention, stating that while 
he is a wool manufacturer, he consid- 
ered that growers’ interests would not 
be served by the clean content duty. 
The convention went on record, how- 
ever, as strongly favoring this style 
of duty without ad valorem limita- 
tions. 


Election of Officers 

Mr. J. D. Noblitt nominate Presi- 
dent Hagenbarth for re-election in a 
very stirring speech, readily convinc- 
ing all those present of the great de- 
sirability of the continuation of Presi- 
dent Hagenbarth’s service through the 
present tariff situation. Mr. Hugh E. 
Campbell of Flagstaff, Arizona, and 


Wool Growers Platform and Plans 
Resolutions and Committee Reports at the 5/th Annual 
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Mr. F. A. Ellenwood of Red Bluff, Cali- 
fornia, the Western vice-presidents of 
W. C. Coffey 


the Eastern vice-president,: were also 


the association, and 


re-elected. 





Pay Dues Now 


$5.00 


Annual Dues of Members of 
the National. Wool Growers Asso- 
ciation are Due and Payable Jan- 
uary Ist. 

Support your Association’s 1922 
Work. 

Pay Promptly and Save the 
Association the Expense of Re- 
minders and Delay. 











as Expressed by 


Convention of the National Wool Growers Association 


at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 11, 1922. 


The the Committee on 


Resolutions as amended and adopted, 


report of 


was as follows: 

Your committee submits the follow- 
ing resolutions as embodying the posi- 
tion and ideas of those attending the 
57th Annual Convention of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association and 
of wool growers generally, and recom- 
mends their adoption and publication: 


Tariff 
WHEREAS, adequate duties levied 
upon wool and mutton will serve a 


double purpose of supplying revenue to 
the government and equalizing foreign 
competition to the welfare of the home 
producer by preserving his home market 
and thus enabling him to continue as a 
of wool and mutton in this 
country ; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that we urge upor Con- 
gress the wisdom and necessity of a spe- 
cific duty upon all wools used in the man- 


producer 


ufacture of wearing apparel imported 
into this country, to the amount of 33 
cents per pound based upon scoured con- 
tent, together with consistent duties on 
waste and shoddy ; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that recognizing Am- 
erican manufacturing of wool.as a co- 
ordinate branch of our industry and 
the only available market for American- 
grown wools, we therefore urge that 
adequate compensatory and_ protective 
duties be levied upon imports of arti- 
cles manufactured from wool; and be 
it further 

RESOLVED, that we favor an import 
duty of not less than five cents per pound 
on imported lamb and- mutton, and 
that it is our best judgment that a 
much higher duty would not be unrea- 
sonable for adequate protection to the 
producers of mutton and lamb; and 
in view of the experiences of the past 
two years, we are assured that such 
a duty would not be added to the con- 


sumers’ price, but its absence would 
only serve to increase the profits of the 
middle mgn; and be it further 

RESOLVED, that we favor the use 
of American valuations as the basis 
of levying import duties and are al- 
together opposed .to ad valorem lim- 
itations upon specific duties. 


Freight Rates 


WHEREAS, the freight rates are 
among the chief factors in the present 
paralyzed condition of business and 
work a great hardship on producers 
and consumers alike; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that we earnestly peti- 
tion the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to forthwith reduce freight rates on 
wool and live stock to the level prevail- 
ing on June Ist, 1918. 

Against Delay in Transit 

WHEREAS, a large economic loss is 
caused by delay of live stock in transit; 


and . yi 
| eee pe 
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WHEREAS, this loss can be greatly 
reduced by faster transportation of live 
stock ; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that we earnestly urge 
the establishing of special live stock 
trains on all our railroads when there 
are 25 or more cars of live stock, such 
trains to have the same running time as 
scheduled for green fruit shipments. 

Longer Term Agricultural Credits 

WHEREAS, the present financial 
stringency has proven that the Federal 
Reserve Bank System does not fur- 
nish the credits needed for conserva- 
tive financing of the production and 
marketing of crops and live stock; 
therefore be it 

RESOLVED, 
Congress the 
manent facilities for such longer term 
agricultural credits as will permit the 
of the 
financial standing and business prac- 


that we urge 


establishment of 


upon 
per- 


greatly needed improvement 


tice of farmers generally, particularly 
in respect to the orderly marketing of 
their products. 


War Finance Corporation 

WHEREAS, the service intended to 
be rendered by the operation of the War 
Finance Corporation Act, is very largely 
being prevented by the fact that under 
the law as enacted, the corporation does 
not accept land as collateral or as part 
collateral ; therefore be it > 

RESOLVED, that we urge upon Con- 
gress that this law be amended at an 
early date to provide that the land hold- 
ings of borrowing stock raisers shall be 
accepted as part collateral for loans, 
and be it further 

RESOLVED, that we request Con- 
gress to provide for the continuation 
until December, 1922, of the loaning 
powers of this corporation. 


Forest Service (Bureau of Markets) 

WHEREAS, a rapid recovery of the 
live stock industry and of the wel- 
fare of those engaged therein is of vital 
economic importance not only to the 
West but to the entire country, and 

WHEREAS, it is essential to have 
removed every condition or regulation 
not needed for protection of the rights 
of individuals or industries, and 


WHEREAS, much benefit was ob- 
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tained through the action of Congress 
in deferring the dates for payment of 
Forest grazing fees in 1921, therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED: 

1. That we request that pro- 
visions be made for the payment 
of 1922 grazing fees on December 
Ist. 

2. That we most strongly urge 
upon Congress the inadvisability, 
and protest against the plan of 
removing the Forest Service and 
the Bureau of Markets from the 
Department of Agriculture. We 
can see nothing to be gained from 
such a move and fear from it ad- 
ditional added to 

burdens, 


complications 
already heavy 
through danger of changed poli- 


our 


cies and procedures. 

3. That, while our stockgrow- 
ers are struggling with their pro- 
blems of reconstruction, we most 
strongly urge upon the U. S. For- 
est Service officials the wisdom of 
action looking to the least possible 
disturbance of individual grazing 
privileges, strongly recommending 
against reduction of permits of 


established outfits for admission 
of any new applicants for at least 
the balance of the current 5-year 
permit period, and the postpone- 
ment of pending reductions for 
range reduction by other means 
of relief, such as better distribu- 
tion of stock and shorter seasons 
on the areas where injury is so 
severe as not to warrant a reason- 
able delay. 

4. That, because economic and 
climatic conditions have forced re- 
ductions through sales, losses, etc., 
leaving many outfits with insuffi- 
cient numbers of stock to fill their 
established Forest grazing prefer- 
officials 
the utmost leni- 
ency in extension of non-use pri- 


vileges beyond the usual one year 


ences, Forest Service 


should exercise 


and until the emergency has pass- 
ed. 

5. That we strongly urge that 
changes be made in the grazing 
regulations issued by the Forest 
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Service, that such regulations may 
clearly conform to ordinary busi- 
ness practice, not unduly hamper 
barter and trade or result in un- 
warranted injustice with deprecia- 
tion in value of property holdings. 
We consider that in cases of re- 
newals of permits to purchasers 
no greater than a ten per cent 
reduction shouid be applied where 
both stock and property are pur- 
chased or twenty per cent where 
stock 
that the reduction to 


alone are purchased; 


the maxi- 
mum limit in the discretion of the 
officials in such 


Forest cases 


should be eliminated and that in 
case of renewals to heirs, or in 
combinations or separations of 
holdings where the shares of the 
individuals do not change in rela- 
tive proportion, or in division of 
holdings among members of the 
same family and similar cases 
where absolutely new interests do 
not come into connection with the 
Forest Ranges, no transfer or 
other special reduction should be 
applied. 

6. That if the values of graz- 
the 


Forests are re-appraised the pres- 


ing permits upon National 
ent fees should in no case be in- 
creased and in those cases where 
such 


changes are made changes 


should be made downward, at 
least until such time as the graz- 
ing industry shall have returned 


to its normal condition. 
Public Lands 
RESOLVED, that we do not favor 


Sinnott’s bill, (H. R. 
7908), providing for administration of 


Congressman 


the public ranges, primarily because 
with existing problems the present is 
no time to initiate such sweeping 
changes and further, because the plan 
does not appear practical or the super- 
safeguarded from 


vision adequately 


political influence or special favor. 
Income Tax 


WHEREAS, the Internal Revenue 


Department of the United States has 
adopted, for the purpose of assessing in- 
come tax, the method of figuring inven- 
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tories of persons engaged in the business 
of raising live stock, the so-called “Farm 
Price Method”; and 

WHEREAS, it is the opinion of this 
body that the Farm Price Method of fig- 
uring inventories works a hardship on 
the live-stock raiser, and is unfair by 
reason of the fact that it causes him to 
be taxed on appreciation in value which 
is not realized income and may never be 
realized as income and 

WHEREAS, it is the opinion of this 
body that breeding live stock are a 
part of capital assets and as such ap- 
preciation in their value is not taxable 
as income unless such assets are sold 
and the appreciation realized, and 

WHEREAS, it is our opinion that 
under the Farm Price Method of fig- 
uring inventories, live-stock growers 
are taxed on such appreciation, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, that we recommend to 
the Honorable Commissioner of Inter- 
nal Revenue the following cost basis 
plan of determining inventory values 
of live stock. 
the first cost of the 
flocks as a starting point. Replace- 
ment of old stock either lost or sold, 
to be allowed from said stock to keep 
number of head constant; increases 


Establish 


in herds from carrying over young 
stock to be figured at average price 
for which they sold during year. 
Rams and bulls to be figured at cost 
with proper allowance, in count, for 
losses. 
RESOLVED, that the secretary be in- 
structed to forward a copy of this pre- 
amble and resolution to the Honorable 


Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 


Charges at Stock Yards and Feed 
Yards 

WHEREAS, live-stock producers have 
suffered great financial loss; therefore 
be it 

RESOLVED, that we ask the stock 
yards companies and feeding yards com- 
panies to reduce yardage pasture and 
feed yards charges to a minimum. 


Truth in Fabrics Bill 


RESOLVED, that we believe in the 
honest labeling of all products; that 
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we deplore the use of shoddy in the 
manufacture and sale of so-called all- 
wool goods under the term “all-wool,” 
which term is construed by the public 
to mean “virgin wool”; that we con- 
French-Capper Bill, 
pending in Congress, the best effort 


sider the now 
yet attempted to correct such fraudul- 
ent practices, and that this conven- 
tion endorses the French-Capper Bill 
and urges its members to aid and as- 
sist in its instructs its 
Committee to 


passage, and 


Legislative use all 
means within its power to secure the 
of this bill into law, and 
the National Wool 


Grower to use its columns for the same 


enactment 
further urges 
purpose; and be it further 

RESOLVED, _ that 
Rogers Bill or any other mere mis- 


the Lodge- 
branding bill is entirely inadequate to 
protect the American public. 


Bureau of Animal Industry 


WHEREAS, the Federal Bureau of 
Animal Industry has rendered incal- 
culable service to the stockmen of 
America, be it 

RESOLVED, that we urge the gen- 
eral support and closest co-operation 


of the various states with this bureau. 


U. S. Sheep Experiment Station 

WHEREAS, the U. S. Sheep Experi- 
ment Station at Dubois, Idaho, is of 
much value to the range sheep indus- 
try by its investigations of problems 
of breeding, feeding and management, 
now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that the management 
is commended, the work endorsed and 
sufficient financial support is urged for 
its continuance. 


Education 

RESOLVED, that 
high appreciation of the educational 
work pertaining to wool production as 


we record our 


conducted by land grant institutions in 
range states, and particularly in Wyo- 
ming; be it further 

RESOLVED, that we urge these in- 
stitutions to extend their work of in- 
struction and experimental work along 
wool lines to an extent consistent with 
the large place that must always be 
occupied by sheep raising in the life 
of the states which 


and industries 


1s 


those institutions are intended to 


serve. 
Predatory Animals 
WHEREAS, the prevalence of pred- 
atory animals in many states consti- 


tutes a serious menace to the wool 
growing industry and 
WHEREAS, the Biological Survey 


has been of great assistance in their 

eradication, therefore be it 
RESOLVED, that this 

recommends that a vigorous campaign 


association 


of poisoning predatory animals be in- 
stituted by the several states co-oper- 
ating with the Biological Survey of 
the United States government. 


Against Creation of Parks 


WHEREAS, the National Forests are 
open freely and fully to the tourist and 
the pleasure seeker for the recreation and 
enjoyment of all the people, and 

WHEREAS, these forests also meet 
the economic needs of the citizens in 
their vicinities, as hunting grounds, 
grazing districts, and for supplying 
timber, and 

WHEREAS, they would be closed to 
all these uses as government parks, thus 
resulting in a distinct economic loss to 
the adjacent districts and to the country 
at large and with absolutely no counter 
benefits; now, therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, that this association vig- 
orously opposes the establishment of any 
new National Parks or additions to those 
already in existence, either out of areas 
now a part of any National Forest or 
from the public domain outside the for- 
ests when such areas used 


are now 


for grazing purposes. 


American Farm Bureau Federation 


RESOLVED, that we commend the 
actions of the executive officers of the 
National Wool Growers Association in 
co-operating during the past year with 


the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, that we commend the work of 
the county, state, and national farm 


bureau organizations and recommend 
that wool growers as individuals and 
through their associations should to 
the fullest possible extent, co-operate 


with these organizations. 
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Co-operation With National 
Association 

WHEREAS, the National Wool 
Growers Association through its an- 
nual convention, and by its officers 
and committees is generally recog- 
nized and depended upon by the indi- 
vidual wool growers throughout the 
country, and by the various state and 
local associations, to speak for and 
support such legislation and business 
matters as affect the well-being of 
all those engaged in thé industry, and 

WHEREAS, the atti¥Ve support of the 
officers and committees of this associa- 
tion by all state and local associations 
and individual wool growers is more 
necessary than ever before to revive 
and re-establish the prosperity of this 
industry ; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, that we deem it neces- 
sary that all state and local wool growers’ 
associations and the individual growers 
as well shall support and defend the poli- 
cies urged by this association, and espec- 
ially to advise their representatives in 
Congress of the supreme importance to 
the industry at this time of the matters 
contained in these resolutions. 


Thanks 


We desire to thank our worthy presi- 
dent, secretary and other officers and 
members of committees for their con- 
stant and untiring efforts so efficient- 
ly exerted in the interests of the wool 
producers of this country and to com- 
mend them for their remarkable 
achievement of results. 

We extend our thanks to the press of 
Salt Lake City for the publicity given our 
proceedings, to the musicians who con- 
tributed to our entertainment and to the 
Hotel Utah for caring for us in such an 
efficient and satisfactory manner. 


Committee Reports Adopted 
by the Convention 


Wool Marketing 
We, your committee, on Wool Mar- 
keting, for the purpose of eliminating 
speculation and waste, and for stabil- 
izing wool markets in the interests of 
the wool growers and the general pub- 
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lic, beg leave to submit the following 
general recommendations : 

We recommend the establishment of 
large regional wool pools or mark=t- 
ing associations to be established at 
concentration points based on freight 
differentials and accessible territory. 
Without careful investigation, 
suggest the following concentration 
points as a basis on which to work: 

Portland, Oregon, (at which such an 
association is now successfully operat- 
ing); Phoenix, Arizona; Salt Lake 
City, Utah; Billings and Dillon, Mon- 
tana; Cheyenne, Wyoming; San Fran- 
California : 


we 


cisco and Los Angeles, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico; Houston. 
Texas, (at which such an association 
is now successfully operating) and 


San Angelo; Denver, Colorado; Chi- 


cago, Boston and Philadelphia. 
We further recommend that in the 
course of time, these associations 


should be consolidated into one central 
wool selling agency. We believe that 
at these various concentration points 
the associations should store the wool 
in U. S. licensed wol warehouses to be 
graded by U. S. licensed certified wool 
graders, in accordance with commer- 
cial grading standards. 

We also recommend that wools be 
combined in large saleable lines, at- 
tractive to mill buyers and sold to 
mills and reputable wool merchants in 
an orderly fashion. We feel that the 
wool so handled should be placed upon 
the market gradually and in accord- 
ance market requirements 
throughout the entire season in order 
to avoid the depression of prices which 
ordinarily occurs when the entire wool 
clip of the United States passes into 
the hands of the dealers in the space 
of a few weeks. 


with 


We believe that this plan will result 
in more business like wool marketing 
and will eliminate several expensive 
commissions and burdensome charges 
which are now borne by the wool 
growers. 

We believe that these associations 
should keep in the closest touch with 
the wool trade and the wool markets 
of the world and should have available 


at all times, the very latest informa- 
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tion concerning quotations, wool 
stocks on hand, fabrics, style trends, 
etc. 

We recommend that the general 
plan of financing wool 


made on 


growers be 
advances based on U. S. 
Licensed Warehouse receipts. 


We, of course, understand, that it is 
impracticable for this committee in 
the brief time allotted to us, to work 
out more than a very rough sketch of 
the general plan, but we recommend 
that the details of this plan be care- 
fully considered and worked out by a 
committee selected the 
growers themselves, from the various 
regional districts concerned. 


from wool 


We feel that it is only under some 
such plan as this that wool growers 
will be able to market their wools in 
an efficient manner. 


Marketing Sheep and Lambs 


We, your Committee on Lamb Mar- 
keting, beg to report as follows: 

Realizing the accomplishments of 
the Wool Growers Commission Com- 
pany during the past year, we desire to 
compliment Mr. A. J. Knollin upon 
his management. 

We recommend to all wool growers 
that they continue their support of 
this company and endeavor to enlarge 
its usefulness, by making it the pre- 
dominating marketing agency on the 
several markets. 

We appreciate the value to our in- 
dustry of the distribution of supplies 
to the different markets, and urge a 
continued effort towards orderly mar- 
keting, which can only be accomplish- 
ed through co-operation of growers 
with their selling agency. 

We recommend that the executive 
committee of this association be au- 
thorized to take such steps as they 
deem necessary towards perfecting a 
co-operative plan of control for the 
Wool Growers Commission Company. 

We condemn the rule of the different 
live stock exchanges, which forbids 
their members trading with the Wool 
Growers Commission Company as un- 
ethical, and inimical to the interests of 


all wool growers. 
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Address of F. J. Hagenbarth, President National Wool 
Growers Association, at the 57th Annual Convention, 


Held at Salt Lake City, Utah, January 9th, 1922. 


Fellow Delegates and Friends: 

If, as 
“Adversity, like a toad, doth bear a 
jewel in its head,” then indeed are the 
stockmen rich. 


the Bard of Avon declares, 


The poet’s fancy, may 
perhaps be paraphrased by the cruder, 
but more forcible statement, that “Ad- 
versity either makes or breaks a man.” 
Those of us who have survived the past 
two or three years, certainly bid fair 
to go on forever, for nothing ever has 
happened, or is likely to happen again 
in the nature of swift calamities as 
will compare with those which we have 
survived. 

The hardships of 1893 often 
been pointed to as the worst in the 


have 


history of our business; however, at 
that time, although prices were low 
and conditions were adverse, they 
were to a large extent balanced by low 
costs and other advantages which do 
not prevail today. In 1921 we were not 
only loaded with the aftermath of the 
greatest war in history, but were labor- 
ing under the disadvantage of costs, 
high beyond all proportions compared 
with the prices of our products. We 


have heard during the past year the re- 


mark often made that the stockmen 
were playing the baby act; and ask- 
ing to have “an umbrella held over 
them”; that they were objecting to 
meeting the same conditions as had 
been imposed on the business interests 
This state- 
ment would be important if it were 
are that the live- 
only bore the 
trials incident to deflation and post- 


of the rest of the country. 
true. The facts 
stock interests not 
war readjustments, which were com- 
to of business, but in 
addition, had troubles of their 


business 


mon all lines 
own, 
called 


upon to bear. These I will briefly sum- 


which no other was 
marize: 

First, the wool growers were one of 
the very few interests that were called 
to 
their principal product, wool, at a fixed 
This averaged around 
fifty cents per pound, and in the face 
of advancing 
eventually developed that the wool 


upon deliver to the Government 


price. price 


continually costs, it 
grower was selling his product to the 
Government at less than the cost of 
production. Wool, undoubtedly, would 
have reached a price of approximately 





AN APPRECIATION OF PRESIDENT HAGENBARTH > 


By Senator C. H. Williams of Montana 


When the election of officers was called for Senator 
3efore calling for nomi- 
nations, in the words which follow, he paid to President 
Hagenbarth a tribute which expressed the thoughts of 
every wool grower and every citizen who has followed 


C. H. Williams was in the chair. 


this unusual career of public service: 


“T want to take the opportunity, which I have neglected 


$1 per pound or more under a natural 
Such high prices would 
have enabled the growers, instead of 
selling at a loss, to build up a surplus 
which would have absorbed some of 
the present deflation losses. 

Second: In 1919 the Great Plains 
and Rocky Mountain sections were 
visited with the greatest drought, both 
in extent of area and in period of dura- 
tion, hit the western and 
southwestern United States. The re- 
sult this drouth was reflected in 
the very poor liquidation of 1919 from 
the sale of live-stock products. Ani- 
mals marketed were principally feed- 
ers and brought but poor returns. Hay, 
grain and fodder crops of all kinds were 
scarce and extremely high in price. 
Third: This drought was followed 

the earliest fall of winter snow 
recorded in Western history; storms 
which began in October continued on 
until well into May in 1920. Owners 
of flocks and herds either had to make 
the choice of seeing their outfits per- 
ish or purchasing feed ‘at prices which 
ruinous. Those animals which 
did survive virtually “ate their heads 


war condition. 


that ever 


of 


by 


were 








plause.) 


“We have a gentleman in Montana, who is largely in- 
terested in wool growing and live stock and who has spent 
a number of months in Washington. 
Frank Hagenbarth and his associates there have saved 
the wool growing industry of the United States. 


He tells us that 


(Ap- 


He tells me that in his opinion—and it is the opinion” 





before, to tell you what Montana thinks of the president 
of this Wool Growers Association, and of his associates 
who have been working in Congress. I have no disposition 
to bestow any odorless bouquets on Mr. Hagenbarth, but 
[ read the other day that 


When you have a public servant, 
After all he’s done and said, 
If you think some praise is due him 
Now’s the time to slip it to him, 
For he can not read his tombstone when he’s 


dead. 





of the wool growers of Montana—Mr. Hagenbarth pos- 
sesses those qualities that are so essential in carrying on 
this line of -work. He went into detail about it. He said 
your president used discretion, that he only talked about the 
things that were important. He said that he possesses that 
kind of intelligence which is absolutely devoid of vanity, 
that he has the courage to fight for what he thinks is 
right, but he has never manifested those objectionable 
traits known as spite and ferocity; in fact, he wound up 
by saying that he believed that our president possessed all 
of the essential qualities of a perfect gentleman, and no 
objectionable ones.” 
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off,” and in the summer of 1920, the 
average sheepman found himself with 
a debt of about $9 per head on his 
flocks, and the average cattleman was 
owing about $40 per head. 

Fourth: The spring of 1920, after 
months’ 
again the latest on record; green grass 


seven steady winter, was 
and open range were from a month to 
six weeks later than and 
range animals when turned out to 
graze in the spring of 1920, after an 


extensive and expensive winter feed- 


common, 


ing, lay down and died by the thous- 
ands. The lamb crop and calf crop 
were less than fifty per cent of nor- 
mal. Thus again in 1920, liquidation 
was poor,—in fact, about half the nor- 
mal expectancy. 

These conditions, it will be noted, 
did not apply to other lines of industry 
and had to be borne by the live-stock 
producer in addition to his other war 
burdens, and | hope their recital will 
put a quietus on those critics who 
think that stockmen are complaining 
of their lot without due cause. 

In the spring of 1920, the producer’s 
cup of adversity was filled to over- 
flowing by the sudden dropping out of 
the bottom from the wool market. A 
gradual reduction of wool prices was 
bound to come from the nature of 
things, but we believe that the sudden 
withdrawal of credits for purchasers 
of wool, which was made by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System and the 
over-night slump in the wool market 
was more than a coincident. We will 
never feel other than that the Federal 
Reserve and Secretary of the Treasury 
should have served a little longer no- 
tiee of its intention, and further, should 
have discriminated between essential 
products and non-essentials and luxur- 
ies. fi 

Free Wool. History 

Just prior to the outbreak of war, 
it was becoming very evident that un- 
der the provisions of the Underwood 
Tariff Bill, which gave free wool, free 
hides and free meats to the live-stock 
industries, that the trend was decid- 
edly unfavorable. Most producers had 
begun to reef their sails for the im- 
‘pending financial storm. 
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From an academic viewpoint, the 
advisability of the necessity of a wool 
growing industry in the United States 
Whether for 
war purposes or for a diversified agri- 


may be open to question. 


culture or for meat production, or for 
a hundred and one other reasons, it 
may be debatable whether a protective 
tariff would foster the live-stock in- 
Tariff undoubtedly 
proves that the success and prosperity 


dustry. history 
of the industry was always coincident 
with a reasonable tariff. It was like- 
fact that low tariffs or free 
importations of foreign 


wise a 
competitive 
products resulted in low prices and 
financial loss to the home producer. 

In 1888, even the mere threat of a 
“free wool bill” which came from the 
Ways and Means Committee in the 
House in Cleveland’s first administra- 
tion, and which was known as the 
“Mills Bill” resulted in paralyzing the 
wool market at that time and reduc- 
ing the price of sheep by fifty per cent. 
This, notwithstanding the fact that 
the Senate at that time was Republican, 
and there was no chance for such a 
bill to become a law. Again, in 1893, 
in Cleveland’s second administration, 
we had such a law enacted, which pro- 
It is not neces- 
sary to repeat the disastrous effect of 
that law. In 1897, when Mr. McKinley 
was elected President, and a protective 


vided for free wool. 


law was again written, we find the in- 
dustry prosperous and developing suc- 
cessfully. Again in 1913, we had a 
free wool law and protected manufac- 
turers. The coming of war, which 
automaticaly excluded foreign wools 
from our ports alone saved the indus- 
try from a repetition of its experience 


in 1893. 


Influence of Live Stock in the West 

Free wool has always proved disas- 
trous to the West. 
this section can be briefly described as 
either pertaining to live stock, mining 
or farming. The latter, farming, de- 


Our industries in 


pends for its sustenance almost entire- 
ly on live stock and mining for its mar- 
ket, and in like manner, the bankers, 
merchants and professional population 
throughout the great. Western produc- 
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ing regions are dependent on the pros- 
perity of these three basic industries. 
The West is a sparsely populated 
area with the exception of a few spots 
in California and along the Pacific 
Coast, and contains within its confines 
thousands of square miles of desert 
and mountain country, which would b: 
utterly worthless from an economic 
viewpoint, were it not for the fact that 
hundreds of millions of dollars, which 
would otherwise be lost, are by live 
stock 
wealth. 


manufactured into national 
Not only is this true, but the 
great Middle West finds a large mar- 
ket for its corn and roughage crops in 
the feeding of cattle and sheep, which 
are produced in the West and shipped 
to the farmer in the Mississippi Valley 
for final market finish. Two-thirds of 
the sheep and wool of the United States 
and forty-five per cent of our beef 
cattle are produced in the West. Thus, 
any blow which is struck at these in- 
dustries is directly reflected through- 


out its entire economic life. 


Pastoral Versus Manufacturing 
Interests 


For the past hundred years the 
great wealth of America has been un- 
doubtedly derived from its agricultural 
live-stock and mining resources. Manu- 
facturing for many years was barely 
incidental, but time has turned the 
scales until today we find that the bulk 
of our population is herded into the 
cities and agriculture is on the decline. 
It has become an axiom that that na- 
tion is wealthiest which is the nearest 
self-sustaining. The hidden source of 
Germany’s great strength during the 
war was not, in fact, her military pre- 
paredness or skill, but was rather based 
on her self sustenance from within. 
This, in turn, was the result of far- 
sighted policy initiated by Bismarck 
when he decided upon the 


policy as the best suited for his coun- 


agrarian 


try’s future greatness. 

History has repeatedly written that 
a contented and prosperous agriculture 
is essential to national prosperity and 
greatness. Why should we, in view of 


these facts, sacrifice our natural re- 
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sources in order to make this only a 
There is in- 
The 


and lives 


manufacturing country. 
man who 
in the 

Why 
should not his meat and his wool and 


deed room for both. 


works in the mills 
cities must be fed and clothed. 
his cotton be raised at home rather 
than be shipped in from abroad? If 
the manufacturer purchases his raw 
materials and food from abroad, per- 
haps a little cheaper than he can at 
home, he then in look 
abroad for his market for his finished 


turn must 
manufactures. 

There has been a growing tendency 
in the last twenty-five years toward 
favoring the manufacturing industries 
at the expense of agriculture. History 
again proves that the growth of cities 
at the expense of the country is the 
beginning of decay. The 
Anierican system of government con- 


national 


templates as its primary basis an equal- 
ity of all its citizens, and insistently 
prohibits the favoring of one class as 
against another, or the favoring of one 
individual as against another. There 
has been beyond doubt a violation of 
these primary principles. We need go 
no farther back than 1913 and analyze 
the Underwood Tariff Bill, 
placed practically all agricultural pro- 
ducts on the free list, while at the same 


which 


time providing protection for manu- 
facturers. President Harding on 
December 30th, in a letter to Secretary 
of Agriculture Wallace, said: 

“It seems reasonably certain that 
as the world comes out of the present 
period of disorganization, this country 
may find itself confronting new condi- 
tions which may very directly influ- 
ence both our agricultural and indus- 
trial life. We should anticipate such 
changes and endeavor to prepare for 
them. It is unthinkable that with our 
vast areas, our unparalleled endow- 
ment of agricultural resources, our fer- 
tility of soil, our vast home market and 
the greatest ability and resourcefulness 
of our farmers, we should accept the 
status of a distinctly industrial nation. 
Our destiny seems to require that we 
should be a well-rounded nation with 
a high development of both industry 
and agriculture, supporting one an- 
other and prospering together. It must 
be, and I feel sure it is the national 
wish and purpose to maintain our agri- 
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culture at the highest possible effi- 
ciency. 
The Agricultural Bloc 

For many years the West has been 
asleep at the switch. Our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress have been 
more or less diffident to demanding 
the unquestioned rights of the West- 
ern producer as a legitimate part of 
the body politic. We have been put 
to sleep by our great superabundance 
of natural resources, but times have 
changed; fierce competition, both at 
home and abroad, has awakened us to 
The West and 
the South demand no special favors; 


the necessity of action. 


the cotton 
of Arizona and the wool of Wyoming, 


the lemons of California, 


however, are demanding an equality 


with the steel of Pennsylvania and tex- 


tiles of New England. 

This feeling of tariff discrimination 
was really the father of the Agricul- 
tural Bloc, and the Emergency Tariff 
It has come to our 
attention that certain influential rep- 


3111 was its child. 


resentatives of the New England and 
North Atlantic textile states are com- 
Tariff 
It is a matter of record 
that at the time>this bill was intro- 


plaining that the Emergency 


Bill is unfair. 


duced into Congress, and the necessity 
of its passage urged, that these iden- 


tical interests laughed at the ef- 
fort. They were invited to assist in 


the writing of such a bill, but on the 
theory that you can lead a horse to 
make him drink, 


water but cannot 


they refused. In its habit of fairness, 
the West, through its Senators, en- 
deavored to have Senator Lodge’s 
amendment to the wool section of the 
Emergency Tariff Law accepted, in or- 
der that proper compensatory duty 
might be provided for the maxufactur- 
ers or certain iniquities be removed 
from the bill. 
tion of this amendment, certain Sena- 


New New 
Hampshire saw fit not only to attack 


Following the introduc- 


tors from Jersey and 
the manifest injustice of the wool tar- 
iff itself, but they went out of their 
way as representatives of the manu- 
facturing interests, to attack agricul- 
ture itself. These attacks, and not the 
Western Senators nor wool growers, 
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defeated the Lodge amendments; that 
the Emergency Tariff Act is unjust to 
the manufacturers at the present junc- 
ture, no fair man will deny; on the 
other hand, Western wool growers dis- 
claim and deny any intention or any 
blame for the present form of the law, 
and stand ready for a proper amend- 
ment. 


Permanent Tariff Bill 


We realize that the American manu- 
facturer is the American wool grow- 
er’s best market. At the same time, 
we firmly demand that the two indus- 
tries be placed on an exact equality. 
The wool grower knows his needs and 
wherein and to what extent he must 
meet competition. He has learned 
through bitter experience that a tar- 
iff based on the clean content of wool 
is the only method which will give real 
protection. A close study and analysis 
of all the facts involved shows that at 
this time a duty of not less than 33 
cents per clean pound is necessary to 
This 
is the same theoretical duty as was 
imposed by the Payne-Aldrich Bill, but 
which, for well known reasons, never 


keep the industry on its feet. 


became effective as a protective meas- 
ure for the wool grower. 

Much complaint has been made by 
certain critics of clean content duty 
of its ad valorem equivalent when ap- 
plied to certain low grade wools. This 
question is purely academic and is in 
the nature of much ado about nothing. 
The lower and cheaper grades of wool 
are today America’s greatest products, 
and even after adding the highest duty 
demanded by the wool grower, these 


same wools are still comparatively 
cheap. Fine or Merino grade wools 
are scarce the world over, and conse- 


quently, are high in price. The finest 
Merino wools are naturally classifying 
themselves in the luxury division and 
are not in need of the same degree of 
protection as is required by the lower 
grade wool so abundantly produced in 
this country. After the tariff shall 
have been added to the cost of these 
American wools, price for grease wools 
may approximate 35 cents per pound. 
This does not seem a serious, matter 
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to the consumer and certainly is not 
over protecting the grower, to whom 
the cost of producing such wools is 
30 to 35 cents per pound under pres- 
ent conditions. 

Experience has demonstrated during 
the past two years that cheap wools 
do not mean cheap clothes. The only 
legitimate argument for cheap wool 
would be cheap clothes. Why, there- 
fore, ruin the wool growing industry 
when no benefit can accrue to the con- 
sumer? I again call your attention 
to the fact that not to exceed seven 
per cent of the cost of an average all- 
wool suit of men’s clothes can be 
charged against the raw wool used in 
its manufacture. In fact, were the 
United States Government, in a spirit 
of altruism, to give to the American 
people its entire wool supply free of 
cost, there would be under present con- 
ditions no appreciable decline in the 
cost of clothing. 

In the event that the present Con- 
gress sees fit to pass promptly a per- 
manent tariff bill, we are. on safe 
ground in predicting that the wool- 
growing industry of the United States 
will be again rebuilt. It is a strange 
commentary on our American business 
sense and continuity of thought to 
know that the history of wool tariffs 
shows their average life to have been 
- approximately four years. How would 
it be possible under such shifting con- 
ditions to build up a stable industry? 

At the present time prompt passage 
of a permanent tariff act is demanded. 
The present rates on skirted wools in 
the Emergency Act are unreasonably 
high and unfair to the manufacturers. 
Uncertainty as to the time of passage 
of the permanent bill is stifling wool 
manufacturing business. The door is 
open to imports of foreign yarns and 
cloth, which, if continued, will prove 
disastrous indeed to wool grower and 
manufacturer alike. 

Chairman Fordney of the Ways and 
Means Committee and other leading 
exponents of the doctrine of protection 
to American interests, have favored a 
change in the American tariff, which 
we have come to designate as_ the 
“American Valuation Plan.” 





. Valuation Plan. 


We be-- 
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lieve that during this time of recon- 
struction and as a proper provision for 
the average protection of American 
labor and as a safe-guard against the 
shifting exchange values of European 
money, that wherever possible all tar- 
iffs should be based on the American 
The chief opponents 
of this plan are the great Metropoli- 
tan Department stores and mail order 
houses of the United States, who, to- 
gether with the importers are waging 
an unremitting and expensive cam- 
paign against Chairman Fordney’s 
plan. As wool growers, we are de- 
manding a specific duty, protective to 
our product, and whether or not the 
plan is adopted we will not be directly 
affected. But our interest and protec- 
tion go farther than our own selfish 


“interest, and we feel that proper pro- 


tection to the American laborer and 
the textile mills, as well as to the 
capital invested in those mills can only 
be had by adopting the American Val- 
uation Plan. - 


The Revenue Law 

The impression prevails in certain 
quarters that agriculturists as a class 
are in favor of high surtax rates. We 
wish to announce ourselves as against 
any class legislation as such. We be- 
lieve that what is “sauce for the goose 
is sauce for the gander.” We do not 
favor any tax which will drive capital 
into hiding, nor which will impose un- 
due burdens on the producer or on the 
manufacturers. After all, blood can- 
not be squeezed from a turnip, and. un- 
less we have a prosperous business in 
the United States, the fountain source 
of all Government revenue will dry up. 
A tax based on the volume of business 
would seem to be the most legitimate 
avenue through which to derive funds 
for governmental purposes. We be- 
lieve the proposition of Senator Smoot 
who favors a sales tax, is the best sol- 
ution of the problem to date. 

Unfortunately, there is a class of 
politicians in the United States, whose 
chief trade is in arraying class against 
class. This kind of a politiciari, whether 
agrarian or urban, has adopted a high 
tax on incomes as his pet device for 
obtaining popularity. Experience has 
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demonstrated beyond doubt that legi- 
timate business interests of the coun- 
try are being deprived of necessary 
capital on account of the high levy in 
the revenue laws. The President and 
Secretary of Treasury Mellon, pointed 
the way to a reasonable rate and there 
is no question that they will evolve a 
proper solution. 

Whenever the Revenue Act shall 
have been finally written, it should con- 
tain a provision which will exempt pro- 
ducers from payments of surtaxes on 
the profits of business until their losses 
for 1920 and 1921 shall have been ab- 
sorbed. The stockman and agricultur- 
ist is heavily in debt and will so re- 
main for many years to come unless 
some opportunity is given to liquidate 
from time to time. Heavy taxes on 
future profits and interest on their 
present indebtedness will leave prac- 
tically nothing to apply on a reduction 
of their mortgages. 


Freight Rates 

Freight rates have been and still are 
unduly discriminatory as against live 
stock and its products. Wool, which 
is a non-perishable low value product, 
and which permits of a maximum 
freight loading, bears an average rate 
from the Intermountain territory of 
over $3 per 100 pounds, or 20 to 25 
per cent of its net value. Lamb ship- 
ments in like manner, bear a rate which 
absorbs 25 to 30 per cent of their net 
value. It is contended that the rail- 
roads must have these high rates in 
order to obtain dividends. While we 
agree with the contention that rail- 
roads should have a reasonable return 
on their investment, yet we must call 
attention to the fact that our own in- 
dustry has been compelled to econo- 
mize to the utmost, not in order to 
earn dividends but in order to reduce 
our losses to a minimum. 

It is dangerous to offer advice about 
affairs with which we are not entirely 
familiar. However, casual observation 
in the current conduct of business, 
seems to indicate that there is entirely 
too much duplication in railroad ex- 
penses and too much money expended 
for which there is no adequate return. 
While we believe wages paid to em- 
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ployees should be high in proportion 
to the services rendered, we believe 
that rules should be modified and 
amended so that proper value would 
be received by the railroads for wages 
paid by them. Henry Ford has pointed 
the way in a practical, sensible man- 
ner. If the railroads would break loose 
from a set of rules, which today seems 
to impede their efficiency; if every 
railroad man from top to bottom 
should be compelled to give full value 
for compensation given him, it would 
appear that there would be ample 
funds, not only for the payment of 
legitimate cost of railroad operation 
but reasonable dividends as well with 
a sufficient sum left over to cover a 
very material reduction in freight 
rates. 

While we fully realize that by law 
railroads are not permitted to make 
their own rates and that they have seri- 
ously suffered during the past quarter 
century from unwise and unjust legis- 
lation, both state and national, yet we 
do not feel that all the sins of the rail- 
roads themselves, that all the sins of 
bad legislation, should be visited upon 
the country in the form of excessive 
freight rates. Two wrongs have never 
made a right, and there must be a re- 
adjustment of railroad conditions along 
business lines. All other lines of busi- 
ness have come to it and so must the 
railroads. 

Credit Situation 

Approximately 93 per cent of the 
productive business of the United 
States is done on a credit basis: This 
figure does not include Governmen: 
transactions or stock markets. In nor- 
mal years the country’s production of 
raw material and manufactured arti- 
cles, known as our internal com- 
merce, will aggregate 45 to 50 billions 
of dollars. Today we have the maxi- 
mum amount of gold ever held by the 
United States which totals about 
$3,500,000,000, or approximately 40 per 
cent of the world’s gold supply. It is 
manifest, therefore, that the great bulk 
of our national business must of a nec- 
essity be done on a credit basis. 


We are a nation of borrowers. The 


banks themselves in the aggregate are 
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the greatest borrowers, and the Gov- 
ernment comes next. At every turn 
we make we run across a “promise to 
pay.” The greenback which is handed 
us, or the National bank note, or the 
Federal Reserve Note, or the check 
drawn by an individual or a corpora- 
tion, are none of them real money, but 
only promises to pay, based on credit. 


The agriculture of the United States 
in all its branches, produces about 45 
per cent of the total wealth of the na- 
tion. The credit system for the handl- 
ing of this tremendous volume of busi- 
ness has been unscientific and inade- 
quate up to date. The turn-over of 
agricultural products is annual. The 
entire banking and credit system of the 
country is based on 30, 60 or 90 days’ 
paper. This condition has been the 
source of much loss and has impaired 
the usefulness of our industry to a 
great degree. The system has proven 
especially inadequate in times of dis- 
tress and the agricultural producer has 
been the first one to be denied credit. 
Banking legislation must correct this 
situation so as to place agriculture and 
its credit requirements on a parity 
with other lines of business. 


Federal Reserve System 


As stated, total credit requirements 
of agriculture would probably amount 
to 40 per cent of its annual turn-over. 
Of this amount, the record shows that 
17 or 18 per cent only has been avail- 
able through the Federal Reserve 
System. This has not been the fault 
of the Federal Banks but has been 
caused by the law governing their func- 
An amendment to the law pro- 
vided that agricultural paper, especi- 
ally live-stock paper, could be dis- 
counted for a period of six months. 
This is not adequate. Ninety per cent 
of agricultural paper cannot be paid 
under one year, because agriculture in 
all its branches, with the exception of 
fattening live stock for market, re- 
quires twelve months for its turn-over. 
Under present conditions credits for 
several years must be arranged for in 
order that the industry may again 
establish the equilibrium. 


tions. 


The Federal Reserve Banking Law 
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has proved beyond doubt to be the 
wisest piece of financial legislation in 
our history. It has proved the saving 
factor of our credit situation during 
the great war. It is an ideal system 
for the banker, the merchant or manu- 
facturer, whose turn-over will occur in 
30, 60 or 90 days, or at the most, with 
one renewal in six months, but it does 
not adequately serve agriculture with 
its turn-over once in every twelve 
months. Either the Federal Reserve 
Law should be amended or new mach- 
inery should be set up, which will pro- 
vide adequate credits extended over a 
proper period of time to cover agricul- 
tural necessities. 


It has been charged that agricultural 
borrowings today are largely for capi- 
tal purposes and are not within the 
domain of practical or proper banking. 
This is decidedly a mis-statement. The 
agriculturist manufactures grains, 
wools, cottons and meats just as truly 
as other manufacturers turn out steel, 
shoes and cloth. His plant is the farm 
and fields and range and feed-lot. The 
operations extend over twelve months 
for the production of his output, and 
during this period credit is required. 
It would be manifestly impossible for 
the farmer or live stock producer to 
carry on hand for the purpose of meet- 
ing his expense account over the period 
of twelve months the $25,000,000 or 
$30,000,000 cash, which would be neces- 
sary for that purpose. Based on his 
credit as a producer he must borrow 
and he must borrow for twelve months 
until his crops are produced and sold, 
and on these borrowings he must pay 
interest rates which now are alto- 
gether too high and too burdensome. 


Markets 


The live stock producer, especially 
of wool and mutton, has had up to 
date the most unscientific methods of 
marketing. Wool has been sold on the 
range and the farm without any proper 
knowledge of its real nature or value. 
The war has taught us much through 
the taking over of American wools by 
the Government. The grower learned 
for the first time his proper shrink- 
ages and grades. Following the war. 
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through lack of markets, the growers 
found it necessary to form wool pools 
and patronize co-operative wool ware- 
houses, which has proved of great edu- 
cational value. 

In the old days wool was handled 
entirely tc 
commission houses on the Atlantic sea- 
About 30 or 35 years ago there 
of contracting or 


almost by consignment 
board. 
began the system 
purchase of wools by dealers or specu- 
Today 
of 


handling wool through pools, co-oper- 


lators on the farms or ranches. 


we seem to be entering an era 


ative warehouses or to be going back 
to the old commission house basis. And 
any one of these methods of market- 


ing wools would seem to be better than 
the highly speculative method of sell- 


ing by. contract. 

In order to be marketed successfully 
and properly, all wool should be stand- 
ardized and graded; there should be am- 
ple warehouse and credit facilities. Pres- 
ident Harding has shown much interest 
in the problem, and with proper initia- 
tive on our own part followed up by Con- 
can and 
should be made through the Department 
of Agriculture for the orderly and scien- 


gressional action, provisions 


tific marketing of our wools. The pres- 
ent expense, even on a _ commission 
basis, is almost prohibitive. Wools 


should be graded, warehoused, insured 
and sold to the manufacturer at a cost to 
the grower, ranging somewhere between 
one and one and one-half 
pound. 


cents per 

In like manner there have been great 
changes in our mutton markets. Under 
the old system, thirty years ago, we car- 
ried over our lambs and sold them as 
yearlings or two-year-old wethers. To- 
day 95 per cent of our mutton products 
is marketed as lamb. _Many growers 
have become specialists in the art of 
lamb production and beat the world in 
their line. However, there is room for 
improvement, especially in the matter of 
marketing lambs at the proper time. 
I ambs like peaches should be marketed 
when ripe. They should go to market 
with their milk fat, and at between four 
and five months of age. Many growers 
carry their lambs over entirely too long 
in the hope of securing additional weight. 
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This results in congestion on the markets 
and in delivering a product which has 
become dried out and in a measure un- 
fit for consumption. This not only hurts 
the individual grower but the entire in- 
dustry. 

Your attention will be called to a co- 
operative plan of marketing your lambs. 
As you are aware during the past 25 or 
30 years, the cost of marketing lambs has 
increased from $8 per car to as high as 
$24 per car, for selling commission alone. 
One of our enterprising members, Mr. 
A. J. Knollin, at great personal sacri- 
fice, has organized a Wool Growers’ 
Commission Company, which has proved 
a complete success, and which he pro- 
poses to turn over to you. Mr. Knollin 
voluntarily made a rate of $15 per car 
for the selling of lambs at a time when 
the regular commission houses refused to 
budge from their high level of $24 per 
car. There is no reason why our lambs 
should not be sold for as low as $12 per 
car, provided that sufficient volume is 
furnished to the Wool Growers’ Com- 
mission Company. For many _ reasons 
our best interests dictate the concentra- 
tion of the sale of our lambs. There are 
entirely too many commission houses 
competing one against the other. We 
would not only effect a great saving in 
commission cost, but with such a con- 
centration of our products in the hands 
of our own company, we would come 
nearer receiving the true, fair value of 
our products, 

Retail Costs 

I cannot forbear calling your attention 
again to the great disparity between the 
prices which we receive from our pro- 
ducts and the prices which the consumer 
must pay for them. Wool which we sell 
for 15c or 20c per pound has been 
passed on to the consumer at dollars per 
pound. Mutton and lamb reach the con- 
sumer at prices much above those paid 
to us. The Bureau of Markets has com- 
piled figures showing that during the 
present season the agricultural producer 
has received one per cent below the prices 
of 1913 for his products. The whole- 
saler has received 9 per cent. above the 
prices of 1913 and the retailer 42 per 
cent of an increase. 

We have no complaint to make against 
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the retailer as an individual. Perhaps 
he is making no money and finds it a 
difficult task to feed 
family properly. The retailer may not 


and clothe his 
be a profiteer, as is sometimes charged, 
but the fact remains neverthless that 
the cost of distribution in the United 
States, 
sumer, 


and the price paid by the con 
and the price received by the 
producer, are all entirely out of line 
and out of proper proportion. 

Two or three years ago, the Bureau of 
Markets began an investigation of the 
costs of distribution and of retailing. Up 
to date, nothing has been heard or any 
results given of this inquiry into condi- 
We that some definite 
steps should be taken for ascertaining 
and locating the exact cause of the high 


tions. believe 


cost of distribution of agricultural pro- 
ducts. It is a fact beyond controversy 
that low production costs are not being 
reflected to consumers. Agriculture is 
being severely punished, the consumers 
are deriving no benefit, and there is evi- 
dently a serious economic loss to the na- 
tion lying somewhere in between these 
two. that 
there are entirely too many retailers. Eu- 
rope has to a great extent found a cure 
for these conditions by 


Our best guess perhaps is 


the establish- 
and 
This is a problem which _ it 
would appear we have abundant ma- 
chinery already provided for in our gov- 


ment of governmental 
markets. 


municipal 


ernmental agencies to investigate prop- 
erly and remedy. 
The Future 
To sum conditions up generally it 
would. appear that the immediate fu- 
ture holds brighter promise for the live- 
stock industry than at any period since 
1897. With reasonably protective tariffs 
for wool and meats; with properly ad- 
justed freight rates; with lower interest 
rates and an expansion of credits, espe- 
cially long time credits, our industry will 
not only survive but will expand and de- 
velop until it reaches the vigor and pros- 
perity of twenty years ago. 
The Wool Grower has received in- 
formation to the effect that Oregon 
ewe lambs have for 


been contracted 


delivery next spring after shearing at 


$6.50 per head. 
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Around the Range Country 


CONDITIONS IN MUSSELSHELL 
VALLEY, MONTANA 


Musselshell Valley is just coming 
out from under about twenty inches 
of snow that fell here three weeks 
ago, and from indications this morn- 
ing, (December 15) the hills will pro- 
hbably be bare by evening. 

All our live stock had to be fed, of 
course, but since the country in general 
was so much in need of the moisture, 
we are not complaining. This valley 
has a great amount of hay, and as 
there is no market for it, we have 
found it profitable to feed it to the live 
stock. 

As to 
neither was of the best the past sea- 


lambs and their market, 


son. Of course none of us were sur- 
prised, as we knew market conditions 
beforehand. Some choice Rambouil- 
let grade, ewe lambs sold at home for 
6% cents per pound, the wether lambs 
netting about 5 cents on the Eastern 
market. Lambs were lighter in weight 
than usual, due, 1 presume, to the 
range, as the mountain feed became 
dry too early. No growing sheep were 
sold here last fall, although two and 
three-year-old ewes would have 
brought $7 per head. 

According to the latest report from 
the Eastern wool market, the outlook 
for 1922 wool prices is rather encour- 
aging. Therefore, owing to the finan- 
cial conditions of the sheepmen at this 
time, as well as all producers, we need 
all we can possibly obtain from our 
products and we should feel optimistic. 
| am a great believer in co-operation 
and feel that the time is now ripe for 
all sheepmen to support our own es- 
tablishment at Chicago, the National 
Wool Warehouse and Storage Com- 
pany. J. O. Berg. 
Lennep, Montana. 





THE FARM FLOCKS IN THE 
RANGE STATES 


A werd in regard to the farm flock. 
I think that while the various associa- 


tions are outlining things the farm 
flock should not be overlooked. We 
need help in getting a better price for 
our wool and lambs. In the Boise 
Valley last year (1920), the farmers’ 
wool pool amounted to something like 
300,000 pounds, which at this writing 
(December 26th) is still in the pool. 
Most of us have just sold or given our 
1921 wool away at around 13 cents per 
pound, some as low as 8 cents. We 
sacrificed our lambs at 4% cents per 
pound. This is not a small item and 
unless we get different markets, many 
are going out of business disgusted— 
can’t help but be. Three hundred 
thousand pounds of wool is worthy of 
some support and effort. If anything 
is being done along this line, 1 should 
like to know of it. The farm flock 
can be run as a side line with farming. 
and produce a good quality of stuff. 
A little education in this directicu 
would help a lot of us, such as all of 
us running one breed of sheep as nearly 
as possible, and all lambing at the same 
time. 

I have 125 head of ewes, all of them 
young, which will lamb in January and 
February. With good care, some chop- 
ped hay and a grain ration, I figure on 
putting most of these lambs on the 
market in May, if a market can be 
found locally. I have saved my ewe 
lambs for the last three years and have 
some good ones, too. J. J. Conway. 
Notus, Idaho. 





CALIFORNIANS BUYING EWES IN 
THE NORTHWEST 


The sheep business is on the up- 
grade here. It is getting better right 
along. Range ewes are_ bringing 
around $8.50 to $9, and at these prices, 
most of the flockmasters are sitting 
tight. Some of them are asking more 
and getting it. 

There was a large importation of 
long-wooled and  cross-bred ewes 


(mostly lambs) from Oregon and 


Washington to Sacramento and San 


Joaquin Valley. This class of ewes 


is growing in favor among the range 
men here. Miller and Lux are buying 
thousands of ewes-in Oregon, Wash- 
ington and Idaho. They are also buy- 
ing thousands of feeder lambs in Idaho. 
[ just arrived home from Nampa, 
Idaho, with two cars of Hampshire 
ewes. I saw a bunch of 600 feeder 
lambs jump two cents in three aays. 
They sold for 5% cents and resold for 
7% cents. 

Most of the lambs are cleaned up, 
only a few left here and there. A ma- 
jority of the range men used black- 
faced bucks on the ewes for this com- 
ing lamb crop; but they will split the 
ram flock up next year by using one- 
half fine-wooled rams. Some are talk- 
ing of using long-wooled rams on their 
fine-wooled ewes. 

The range ewes are starting to lamb 
in Sacramento Valley and_ several 
bands have finished in San Joaquin 
Valley. 

The wool trade is picking up. There 
were several large shipments to Bos- 
ton from Stockton, California, last 
month. I sold several bales of Hamp- 
shire wool for 1644 cents last month. 
Fine wool is bringing 20 cents and bet- 
ter. ot 

We are having heavy rains all over 
California now and the grass is grow- 
ing well. So far the season indicates 
a great year ahead for the flockowners 
in this locality. Joe Levy. 
Manteca, California. 





MUST HOLD EWE LAMBS 


“Western flock owners are up to a 
point where it will be necessary to 
hold a couple of crops of ewe lambs,” 
said Frank Tubbs after an extended 
journey through Montana, Idaho and 


““ 


Wyoming. “From all I was able to 
learn 60 to 75 per cent of the ewes in 
the Northwest went into this winter 
five years of age, or over; hence, it 
will be impracticable to carry them 
much longer. Without speedy replen- 
ishment the sheepman will automatic- 
ally go out of business. 





Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Ordinarily, as my friend, Mr. Mar- 
shall, knows, my work prevents me 
from taking the time to try to make 
addresses, but Mr. Marshall’s request 
this time came with the same force as 
a command because last year I was 
forced to send a substitute and this 
year you are entitled to know some- 
thing of the Packers and Stockyards 
Act and its administration. 

In the conduct of the live stock in- 
dustry, as you know, there are about 
seventy stockyards that are public 
markets, over eighty million animals 
passed through those yards in 1921, 
more than 3,000 market agencies and 
dealers handled them, and over 300 
slaughtering and meat packing plants 
handled the interstate business. The 
wholesale value of the products of the 
industry was estimated by the census 
at- over $4,000,000,000, and the domes- 
tic per capita consumption of meat 
alone is estimated at over 140 pounds 
per year. 

Therefore, when cotton exchanges, 
grain inspection, food and drug inspec- 
tion, insecticides and frugicides, ship- 
ping containers for farm products, 
warehouses, banks and railroads, and 
other matters of vital public concern, 
had been brought under public super- 
vision and inspection ; and when, in the 
live stock and meat industry, agita- 
tion, charge and counter-charge, in- 
vestigation and reply persisted through 
many years, the ultimate consumer 
feeling that he is paying unreasonably 
high prices, the producer showing that 
he is not profiting, and each interme- 
diary insisting that he is not respon- 
sible for either condition, it is but nat- 
ural that people became uneasy, lost 
confidence, did not know what or 
whom to believe, and turned to the 
course that had been followed in other 
matters, in order to get the truth and 
apply whatever remedy might be justi- 
fied. 

It was urged by the proponents of 
the legislation that conditions would 
grow worse and that confidence could 
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not be restored to the agencies of this 
great industry until some impartial but 
friendly authority should develop the 
true facts, giving the public both accur- 
ate and full information, and acting 
in a corrective and constructive way. 
Every group was at liberty to choose 
the facts that suited its purpose and 
then attempt to bring the public to its 
point of view. There could be no ob- 
jection if the facts were correct and 
complete, but the conflict of views 
showed that this could not be so. With 





CHESTER MORRILL 


Washington, D. C., Assistant to the Secre- 
_tary of Agriculture. 
a minor article of commerce this might 
have passed unnoticed, but it dealt with 
food and raiment—absolute essentials 
of life—and with the welfare of a con- 
siderable proportion of our agricul- 
tural population. Therefore, it was 
urged by many persons, speaking for 
producers and consumers—and that 
means all of us—that the Secretary of 
Agriculture should look in upon the 
centralized yards and other agencies 
of distribution and see to it that their 
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practices were just and fair alike to 
the producer and the consumer as well 
as themselves. The Secretary was 
charged that the authority vested in 
him by Congress should be exercised 
for the purpose of correcting abuses 
now existing, preventing’ the growth 
of others, and promoting and bringing 
about constructive advance in the in- 
dustry. He was charged with getting 
the facts and keeping the public in- 
formed, giving equal publicity, whether 
the finding was favorable or unfavor- 
able. If he found an unfair or bad 
practice, a course of action was map- 
ped out for him and a day in court was 
provided for the review of his orders. 


The Act As Affecting Packers 

Because of the intricacy of the sub- 
ject, Congress adopted a very broad 
definition of commerce, and, with re- 
spect to packers, in that commerce, 
made it unlawful for them to engage 
in or use any unfair, unjustly discrim- 
inatory, or deceptive practice or de- 
vice, to give undue or unreasonable 
preferences or advantages, to appor- 
tion business so as to restrain trade or 
create monopoly, or to manipulate or 
control prices, or to conspire, combine, 
agree, or arrange with others to do 
these unlawful things; and violations 
of the Secretary’s orders, if upheld, 
with respect to these matters, are sub- 
ject to heavy penalties. The court 
procedure is simple and direct and is 
confined to the Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals, except that the Supreme Court 
may review the record. Moreover, 
such proceedings are expressly requir- 
ed to be expedited. 


Stock Yards and Commission Houses 

As to the stock yards, the market 
agencies and dealers must register 
with the Secretary of Agriculture; the 
stockyard owners and market agen- 
cies must file their schedule of rates 
and charges and their rules or regula- 
tions governing their business; the 
stockyard owners and market agen- 
cies must furnish, upon reasonable re- 
quest, without discrimination, reason- 
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able stockyard services, their rates and 
charges must be reasonable and they 
must adhere to their schedule in every 
respect, and they must establish, ob- 
serve and enforce just, reasonable and 


non-discriminatory regulations and 
practices. It is made unlawful for 
stockyard owners, market agencies 


and dealers to engage in or use unfair, 
unjustly discriminatory, or deceptive 
practices or devices in connection with 
their activities at the yards. 

The procedure for enforcing these 
requirements is based upon that under 
the Interstate Commerce Act, with 
which you are all familiar. The Secre- 
tary may make investigations and in- 
stitute proceedings either upon his own 
motion or upon the complaint of state 
officials or shippers or other interested 
parties. 

All persons subject to the act are 
required to keep books or records that 
show the facts of their business, and 
if they fail to do so the Secretary may 
prescribe the kind of records that they 
must keep. All the powers of inves- 
tigation and compulsory disclosure of 
information contained in the Federal 
Trade Commission Act are given also 
to the Secretary of Agriculture so that 
he may enforce this law, and he is 
authorized to make such rules, regula- 
tions and orders as may be necessary. 
The enforcement of every order made 
under this law is subject to review by 
the courts, and no one is deprived of 
his day in court. 

The Law Tested in Court. 

Two suits were brought to test the 
constitutionality of this law at Chicago 
before its actual enforcement had fully 
started, and three Judges—Evans, 
Landis and Fitz Henry—joined in a 
clear and clean-cut decision upholding 
it, and declined to grant a temporary 
injunction or stay. 

In that connection, I thought it 
would be interesting to you to know 
something about what the court said 
about this law. I have a copy of the 
decision of the court, but in reading it 
to you I am going to eliminate some 
paragraphs that are not material here. 


The court said: 
“The question for determination is the 
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Yards Act 1921.’ Complainants very square- 
ly and ably presented their attack upon 
the act, denying that the commerce regu- 
lated is interstate in character. * * #* 

“We are not, however, called upon to dis- 
pose of all questions which may be raised 
by the enforcement of this act, but merely 
to determine whether the business of the 
live stock commission men and dealers in 
live stock in the Chicago stock yards may 
be regulated by Congress. The: reasonable- 
ness of any rules or regulations is not be- 
fore us. * * #*# 

“When does interstate commerce begin? 
When does it end? What are its instrumen- 
talities, the agencies by which it is con- 
ducted? The answers to these questions 
may in themselves raise further questions. 
For example, a railroad engaged in carrying 
interstate. shipments is subject to Congres- 
sional regulation under the commerce clause 
of the constitution. As incidental to this 
power Congress has enacted legislation re- 
quiring certain kinds of equipment and cer- 
tain kinds of rolling stock, viz., engine with 
powerful search light and boilers of a special 
type, and it has enacted legislation respect- 
ing the liability of the railroad to the em- 
ployees who ride in the engine or upon the 
train and operate the cars engaged in carry- 
ing interstate commerce. 

“Likewise, Congress has within the 
exercise of its power enacted legislation 
regulating the feeding and handling of live 
stock in interstate shipment, required the 
erection of stock yards where the live stock 
may be unloaded and watered and fed in 
transit. It has authorized the preparation 
of the bill of lading used in interstate ship- 
ment. Illustrations could be multiplied in- 
definitely. 

“But the question recurs: When does the 
interstate shipment end? Does the handi- 
ing of the stock by the live stock dealers 
and the live stock commission men in the 
stock yards commence after the interstate 
shipment is ended, or are they instrumen- 
talities operating within one of the instru- 
mentalities of interstate commerce? Is the 
terminal facility, so far as Congressional 
regulation is concerned, separate and dis- 
tinct from the railroad engine or the rail- 
road cars, the engineers and conductors? 
Or do they together combine to make up in- 
terstate commerce? May the regulation re- 
specting the shipment of live stock in inter- 
state commerce continue throughout the 
entire shipment, but at the terminal point 
escape the regulatory control of Congress? 
What brings the railroad companies, the 
servants engaged in operating them, the 
instrumentalities by which the business is 
conducted, within the provision of the com- 
merce clause of the United States Constitu- 
tion? Obviously and unquestionably it is 
the character of the commerce conducted. 
If the shipment, if the commodity carried be 
interstate as distinguished from intrastate, 
it and the instrumentalities by which it is 
carried are subject to regulation. 


- “That the stock yards are subject to reg- 
ulation as a part of the interstate shipment 
has been judicially determined and is not 
now challenged by complainants. The stock 
yards, the live stock depots of the railroads, 
are as necessary a part of the carriage as 
the passenger depots and the freight 
depots, or as the yards into which interstate 
shipments are unloaded for the purpose of 
feeding and watering. If Congress can say 
to the railroads that the engine which is 
used to haul the interstate shipment is a 
subject of Congressional regulation, that the 


constitutionality of the ‘Packers and Stockengineer who sits in the cab and operates 
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the engine is such a subject, that his con- 
tract and his claim for liability in case of 
death and his hours of service may be reg- 
ulated by act of Congress, then can the 
court deny to the same body the right to 
legislate respecting the terminal facilities, 
the stock yards, the instrument as essential 
to the completed interstate shipment as the 
engine or the engineer? 

“Are stock yards, which are nothing 
more than mere live stock depots into and 
through which the current of interstate com- 
merce flows, instrumentalities of interstate 
commerce? 

“The answer must be in the affirmative, 
for the stock yards are as distinctly em- 
ployed in that commerce and are as indis- 
pensable to it as are the cattle cars, engines 
and rails of the railroad which bring the 
subject matter of the commerce from one 
state to the stock yards in another, for sale 
for slaughter or reconsignment. 

“When once we consider that the stock 
yards themselves are instrumentalities of 
interstate commerce, then the conclusion is 
irresistible that the regulatory powers of 
Congress apply to those engaged in or par- 
—s in that commerce within the stock 
yards.” 


How the Law Will Be Enforced 


Of course, every man has the right 
and the privilege to go into court at 
any time to protect himself against 
invasion of his constitutional rights, 
and everything reasonable should be 
done to expedite such an action once 
begun. But is there really anything in 
this law or the Secretary’s regulations 
that the agencies of this great indus- 
try should not be expected to do? 
Does it not provide ample protection 
against oppressive or unreasonable 
action by the Secretary? On the other 
hand, should not the agencies that are 
observing the law’s standards of con- 
duct welcome it in order to bring about 
the observance of the same standards 
by others over whom they have no 
control, and thus insure fair competi- 
tion on equal terms in an open market 
with the means of demonstrating the 
facts to the public? T have been told 
by prominent representatives of vari- 
ous groups in this industry that this 
is the way they look at it, and that 
they intend to cooperate with the Gov- 
ernment unless their rights are actual- 
ly threatened with invasion by some 
unreasonable action by us. 

We want such cooperation. We not 
only welcome it, but we seek it, and 
have demonstrated that we do, be- 
cause in that way practical results can 
be obtained most quickly and, if we get 

(Continued on page 27.) 
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EDITORIAL DISCUSSION 





The Tariff and the New Clip: 


Only two months have passed since 
it was made sure that the Emergency 
Tariff would continue until the final 
passage of the regular bill and the last 
possibility of free wool disappeared. 
The trade that 
were disappearing but the hope and 


had_ realized stocks 
possibility of being able to secure duty 
free imports prevented price advances. 

Now that price advances have come 
loud cries have been made by some of- 
dealers’ 


ficers of manufacturers’ and 


organizations. One has referred to the 
“audacity” of the selfish wool growers 
and their disregard for the public’s de- 
mand and need for 
Wool 
short-sighted, nor inconsiderate. They 
are getting some benefit, but the trade 
is still getting wool at less than pre- 
war prices. 


cheaper clothes. 


growers are not selfish, nor 


The public knows this 
and knows that wholesale cloth is from 
140 to 180 per cent of pre-war prices 
and retail clothing still higher. 

The manufacturers have some just 
complaint against the Emergency Tar- 
iff. The duty rates allow an opening 
to tops and yarns purchased abroad at 
highly advantageous exchange 
and produced by cheaper labor. 


rates 
It was 
not the influence of the growers that 
caused this condition. It is the result 
of the manufacturers’ slight and be- 
lated interest in the Emergency Tariff 
bill. 
to passage of the regular tariff bill and 
equitable adjustment of 
partly 


Growers are not now objecting 


duties 
wool 


upon 
manufactured products, 
but they do insist that it be written 
fairly, and with a view to permanency: 

The value of the 1922 clip is not go- 
ing to be affected seriously if the reg- 
ular tariff rates are substituted for the 
emergency rates prior to. shearing. 
When such is done it is quite probable 
that the rates will thereby be lowered 
and the extra duty on skirted wools 
reduced. However, the new rates are 
certain to give a reasonable rate of 
protection. It is natural that the trade 


should delay action on the oncoming 
clip in the hope that the matter will 
be settled before wools are ready to 
move. But the position of growers 
will not be materially changed even if 
Congress should make up its mind to 
take early action upon the Fordney 
bill, which is now in the hands of the 


Senate Finance Committee. 
Commission Charges: 

The convention left it to the: asso- 
ciation’s what 
should be done regarding wool grow- 


officers to determine 

ers’ participation in the ownership and 

control of a selling agency. Mr. Knol- 
a ; 

lin’s suggestions as to making a co- 

Wool 

met 


operative concern out of the 


Growers Commission Company 
with much favor. 
that 


should be purchased by 


Some growers sug- 
gested stock in the company 
individuals 
and stock so held voted by a single 
person chosen by the association. 

What may finally be arranged will 
probably not be decided until it can be 
known more definitely what the Farm 
Bureau plan will include. 

It has become most clear that the 
big thing growers have to gain by con- 
centrating their shipments is_ the 
proper distribution of receipts and pre- 
vention of and 


overloaded glutted 


markets. Fewer and larger concerns 
should help in this regard. Certainly 
Mr. Knollin did fine service last year 
in spreading the supplies over the vari- 
ous markets and through the different 


days of the week. 





President Hagenbarth left for the 
East immediately after the close of the 
convention in connection with tariff 
matters and to attend the agricultural 
conference called by President Hard- 
what and 


ing to consider measures 


methods can be employed to bring 
agriculture into its fell share of na- 


tional service and prosperity. 
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THE PACKERS AND STOCK YARDS 
CONTROL ACT. 
(Continued from page 25.) 
it, resort to other means will be un- 

necessary. 

When a matter is under investiga- 
tion, we want to be able to have all 
interested 


parties around the 


table in an open and above-board way 


meet 


with the cards on the table, and reach 
a solution that can be accepted by all 
concerned. If, however, we do not 
will have 
been lost, as the other means provided 


succeed this way nothing 


by the law are open to us, and our 


resort to them will be prompt and 


sure, 


The Men in Charge of the Law’s 
Enforcement 

When we received our appropriation 
we had no organization, but since then 
we have ascertained the necessary 
facts and posted the legal notices in 
sixty-five yards, we have received and 
examined over 3,000 registrations, we 
have prepared and established the 
general rules and regulations govern- 
ing stockyard owners, market agen- 
cies and dealers, after hearings held 
in widely separated parts of the coun- 
try. We have so far successfully de- 
fended the two suits brought at Chi- 
cago; we have acquainted ourselves 
with the records of the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Food Administration 
and other governmental agencies with 
respect to this industry ; we are exam- 
ining and tabulating the stock yard 
and commission rates and 
charges; and we have started a defin- 
ite program of investigation of ques- 
tionable practices in both the yard and 
packer operations. We have started an 
auditing division under Mr. Arthur S. 
French, a certified public accountant, 


and other 


who left a more remunerative private 
His 
accounting 
methods of the various classes of busi- 


business to engage in this work. 
division is studying the 
ness, and it is preparing to get the 
necessary financial reports and analyze 
them. He is studying the question also 
of possible duplication of reports or 
unnecessary reports to governmental 
agencies. 

May I say in this connection that no 
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one, who has not had an administrative 
position in the Government service, 
where it is necessary to employ men 
in important work, has any realization 
of the difficulties of getting competent 
men to enter the Government service, 
under the conditions that attach to that 
service? 

We have Mr. Howard M. 
Gore, of West Virginia, former presi- 
dent of the West Virginia Hereford 


with us 


3reeders Association, a prominent live 
stock raiser and a member of the West 
Education, 
who is devoting all of his attention to 


Virginia State Board of 
commercial practices. 

Our legal work is being handled by 
Judge B. T. Hainer, of Oklahoma, who 
for many years was a Federal Judge, 
and who is especially qualified by his 
tact, judicial 


temperament and ag- 


gressive disposition. He is also one of 
the three members of the special com- 
mittee of the Department of Justice 
on the packer consent decree, and rep- 
resents the Department of Agriculture 
in that matter. 

The development of our supervision 
forces and general administrative mat- 
ters are being handled by Mr. Stephen 


Bray, previously head of the Live 


Stock and Market division of the 
Bureau of Markets. 
We also have with us Mr. E. S. 


Haines, who by training and experi- 
ence, is thoroughly familiar with the 
investigational activities and records 
of the Federal Trade Commission and 
other agencies of the Government and 
who will keep us advised as to such 
matters. 

Out of several hundred applicants we 
have painstakingly selected field rep- 
resentatives who are now stationed at 
Atlanta, Buffalo, India- 
napolis, Chicago, East St. Louis, South 
St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas City, Fort 


Pittsburgh, 


Worth and El Paso, and others have 
already been selected and will be sent 
as soon as possible to Denver, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Detroit and Phila- 
delphia. Some of the more important 
remaining markets will be supplied 
later. The order of assignment indi- 
cates nothing as to the comparative 
importance of the markets, but is de- 
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pendent upon practical administrative 
considerations. 

The organization is a unit of the de- 
partment, acting directly under the 
Secretary because of his personal in- 
terest and concern in its work, and, 
while separate from other bureaus, ‘is 
in close contact with them and has their 
active assistance and co-operation, as 
many of their activities touch upon the 
live stock and meat industry. 

Many of the practices concerning 
which there is complaint or difference 
of opinion are of long standing. In 
fact, my friend, Mr. Gore, before he 
consented to serve with us, once ob- 
served that they were hoary. A hasty 
examination, or one made in a limited 
territory only, would not justify a fixed 
policy. When we examine the reports 
of our supervisors and read the rules 
of the various exchanges, many un- 

In other 
words, to be fair both to the agencies 
involved and the public as a whole, it 
is essential, as it were, to pick the 
proposition up by its 


thought of angles develop. 


four corners. 
Time must be taken to gather the facts 
and make a careful analysis of them 
before the Government can formulate 
a fair judgment. 
Commission Rates 

Suppose you had ‘before you the 
problem of commission rates, and you 
found twenty-five or thirty commis- 
sion men in one market, with all the 
way from nothing to relatively large 
incomes, on the or different 
rates, with a great range of volume of 
business, some handling twice as many 
animals per dollar of expense as 
others, some getting half the net in- 
come per car that others do; and sup- 
pose you had this repeated in greater 


same 


or lesser degree in sixty-five markets; 
and that, notwithstanding 
great variations in rates, each agency 
insisted that his rate is reasonable,— 


suppose 


what would you do? Would you act 
without hearing and without getting 
the facts together and giving them 
Would you arbi- 
trarily pick the highest rate or the 


their proper weight? 


lowest rate contended for or strike an 
average as the most reasonable, and 
ignore the quality or value or effici- 








ency of the service rendered, the ex- 
penses involved and their nature, the 
number of concerns affected, the vol- 
ume of business, and the like? The 
weltare of the producer will be seri- 
ously affected for good or bad accord- 
ing to the way the matter is handled. 
This is merely a sample. I might say 
in this connection that certain cont- 
mission men in a certain market vol- 
untarily submitted to us information 
tending to show that approximately 
25 per cent of their revenue from com- 
missions was paid out in the form of 
gratuities to shippers. We also have 
such questions as string sales, weigh- 
ing up, shrinkage and dockage, exclu- 
sive arrangements between commis- 
sion men and speculators, and a whole 
lot of others. Likewise we have dif- 
ficult and complicated questions in the 
packers’ business which have long 
been unsettled . 

Gentlemen, all these questions, as 
you will appreciate, can not be settled 
in a day by an organization that is 
just being formed. It.takes time to 
get the facts, let alone digest them and 
reach an acceptable conclusion. I am 
sure that you clear thinking men un- 
derstand that when you consider that 
our acts are, in effect, law, within the 
authority of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, until superseded or set aside by 
the courts, there is extreme necessity 
for orderly, careful action, for your 
Government, not a private individual, 
is responsible to the people for the 
consequences that may follow. Our 
acts must be affirmatively construc- 
tive and must be capable of transla- 
tion with beneficial results into the 
every day business activities of the in- 
dustry. We hope to accomplish much 
without formal procedure. It has been 
our experience and observation that 
healthy, frank conferences go far to- 
wards eliminating friction and the 
discontinuance of irritating and unfair 
practices. In fact, there has already 
developed a definite feeling that it is 
going to be a distinct advertisement 
and advantage to a market to have a 
Federal supervisor on the ground, and 
we have already been questioned by 
some markets because we have not yet 
put supervisors in them. 


OO as sa 
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The Shipper’s Part 


You shippers have it largely in your 
power to make a success of the en- 
forcement of the law, or to make it 
difficult. Get copies of the law and 
the regulations, and study them per- 
sonally. Don’t take hearsay. Get 
acquainted with the department’s 
supervisors and tell them whether you 
are satisfied or dissatisfied with the 
handling of your live stock and why. 
Give them the facts. Don’t merely 
tell them that if they will investigate 
they can find out the facts—that is not 
helping them or yourselves either. 
Don’t ask them to investigate things 
merely for the sake of investigation. 
That was done recently. After we 
spent a good deal of time investigating 
a certain question that had been raised 
and ascertained the facts and put them 
up to the shipper and showed him that 
he had no just ground for complaint, 
he said, “Well, I just wanted you to 
investigate it anyhow.” 

If you believe in this law, insist that 
those with whom you do business co- 
operate in carrying it out or show you 
a good reason why they should not do 
so. Get actively behind the Secretary 
of Agriculture with your influence and 
This is no time for mere re- 
crimination and raking over dead 
ashes. It is time to look forward. 
Those who are opposed to the law will 
use Your inaction as evidence that the 
law is not necessary or that you do 
not care. On the other hand, they 
may also fall in line if they find that 
you show in an affirmative, practical 
way that it is a matter of vital con- 
cern to you that the law shall be ob- 
served so that there may be a return 
of the confidence and respect among 
the various branches of the industry 
and on the part of the public that is so 


greatly required. There is urgent need 


support. 


for authoritative assurance that our 
markets and channels of distribution 
are free from unlawful or unreasonable 
obstruction and open to all legitimate 
interests on equal terms at a reason- 
able cost with proper recognition and 
just compensation when efficient and 
service is 


satisfactory furnished. 
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R. A. WARD 


Manager of the Pacific Co-operative Wool 
Growers Association 


Convention Address of R. A. Ward 
Upon the Work of the Pacific Co- 
operative Wool Growers Association 
(Formerly Oregon Wool and Mohair 
Growers Association). 


You want to know something about 
our little organization, and I am going 
to outline very briefly what I think 
are essential features of a wool mar- 
keting plan. I believe that no man who 
produces wool can sell it intelligently 
unless he is posted on these nine points. 
He should know the grades, he should 
know how much he has of each grade, 
he should know its shrinkage, he 
should also know whether it will bring 
more scoured or in the grease, he 
should know the daily quotations in 
all of the wool centers with which he 
can get in touch, he should know the 
size of the stocks in the United States 
of that grade and where they are lo- 
cated, he should know what kind of 
mills will use that grade to the best 
advantage and where it can be sold; 
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he should know from accurate trade 
statistics, as nearly as they can be ob- 
tained, when that grade will be in de- 
mand, and he should know where and 
when to market it in order to get the 
top price. A man who grows sheep 
and is out of touch with the market 
cannot have all of that information. 
A year ago the Farm Bureau in Ore- 
gon appointed a Wool Marketing Com- 
mittee, such as has been done in other 
states. This committee decided to un- 
dertake the marketing of wool co- 
operatively, and it looked all over the 
United States for the best form of or- 
ganization. We looked to California 
where this past year in the neighbor- 
hood of $250,000,000 of farm products 
were produced, and 90 per cent of 
them marketed co-operatively. Mr. 
Spencer, of California, can tell you all 
about that, though I presume most of 
you know about it now. We sent down 
to California and examined carefully 
the plans of all of those co-operative 
organizations, because, 
grow one product or another, there 
are some essential features that are 
exactly similar in all lines, and we 
felt that the California contract plan 
of marketing could be adapted to wool 
as well. So we took it up. An or- 
ganization committee was appointed. 
At that time I was engaged down in 
central Oregon in the banking busi- 
ness, interested primarily in loans on 
sheep. This organization committee 
got busy and drew up a contract; and 
a representative of the California 
Fruit Growers went ovef that contract 


for us. We went out and signed up 
the members. We have 1900 now, 
principally small flock men. However, 


I believe that the man with a car of 
wool can do just as well as the man 
with a much larger clip." 


The wool comes in and we grade it. 
We have it put in the U. S. licensed 
warehouse, that Mr. Falconer told you 
about this morning. It is graded by 
commercial graders who have worked 
on the Eastern coast, for Mr. Webb 
and other people. There has been 
some talk that our grades 
not be acceptable to the 
concerns, but 


would 
Eastern 


we have had pretty 


whether you’ 
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good success so far and we are selling 
to these mills on our grades. Those 
wools are graded and combined with 
exactly similar wools. A grower may 
say: “I grow a much better wool than 
the average; it is a lighter shrinking 
wool and it will spin finer; and if I 
send my wool to the association they 
will junk it in with the crowd and the 
value will be lost.” We do not do 
that. Any clip that has any of those 
particular merits will be put by itself 
when it is sent to the association. We 
had that very thing happen the other 
day. 

We sell to our dealers and commis- 
sion merchants, first: and sell to the 
We do not care 
who buys; we would just as soon sell 


manufacturer second. 


to a dealer as to a mill, if we get the 
We 
aim to keep in fairly close touch with 


price for our wool. (Applause.) 
a sale 
coming up about which I am in doubt, 
I wire to friends whom | can depend 
upon in Philadelphia and Boston for 
the latest quotations, because the Bos- 
ton “Commercial Bulletin” is five days 
old when it reaches me, and the “Wool 
Record and Textile World” from Lon- 
don is older than that and the “South 
American Review” is still older. We 
have all of those quotations on the 
desk there, and if we do not know 
what the wool is worth, we ought to 
get stung; but we do know when fine 
staple wool is worth 88 cents and that 
we ought to have that price less the 
cost of transportation and the various 
charges that have to come out of it. 
Occasionally, in selling to a mill, we 
sell for a little more than to a dealer; 
that is, the mill is willing to give us a 
top price because it does not have to 
pay a commission. But at times like 
the present we can get more from deal- 
ers because they are buying for future 
That, in brief, is the 
We have nine mills on 


the prices. Whenever I have 


consumption. 
way we sell. 
our books. 

Another reason why the _ wool 
grower has never been able to estab- 
lish direct mill connections is because 
the dealers have been carrying these 
accounts for 120 days to six months. 


They buy on the hand-to-mouth basis ; 
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they have their payrolls to meet every 
two weeks. If we expect to take the 
place of any of these middle men, we 
must perform the same service or get 
out. We sell to mills on 120 days, tak- 
ing acceptances. There are a great 
number of men who will always pull 
with the dealer. We have no fault to 
find with the dealer. We are simply 
trying to adopt a plan of wool market- 
ing that we think is better for the pro- 
ducer. We think our association is go- 
ing to show a good return. 

What would it have done in 1920? 
We have heard that before. What did 
the wool houses do in 1920? Every- 
body came down to the banker and 
said: “We hope you will protect us 
this We advanced 
John Smith 22 cents and his wool only 
brought 16 cents. We expect you to 
see that John Smith consigns that wool 


on over-advance. 


to us, so we can take care of that over- 
That is what happens to all 
lines of business, and it will happen to 


advance.” 


a co-operative association just as to 
other concern. We expect that, 
and we will take our losses and try to 
But during normal 
times, five years out of six, that will 
not the case. I believe that by 
selling wool from month to month and 
feeding it into the markets, instead of 
taking a clip from the range and send- 
ing it all in at once, the growers will 
get a higher price for their wool. Pos- 
sibly I am wrong. 


any 
come up smiling. 


be 


The way the association operates in 
that connection is to combine those 
lots that can be so handled. I realize 
how jealous a man is of the reputation 
of his clip. In my own experience I 
know men whose wool stands out like 
a diamond in a pile of coal; but there 
are lots of wools that are not that 
way. The men who are here today 
are, I take it, the leaders of the wool 
industry. But the men who produce 
all kinds of wool are as much our 
brothers as you men who have made 
a specialty of producing a fine staple 
wool. They must be taken care of be- 
cause there is a lot of wool for the 
markets that comes from the rank and 
file. We sell the first lot we will say 
at 24 cents; later in the month we may 
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sell at 26 cents; and toward the last 
of the month at 28 or 30 cents. But 
all of the wool in that particular bin, 
of that particular grade, with the same 
shrinkage, color, condition, strength of 
staple, and so forth, brings the same 
average price to the growers whose 
wool has been put in that bin. 

“Very good,” you say; 
heard that before, but what does it 
cost?” I am very glad to be able to 
tell you. This year we have had a 
very small.volume of wool,—less than 
2,000,000 pounds,—and it has cost the 
association for operating, seven-eighths 
of a cent a pound. - Regulation grading 
charges, and so forth, have run down 
to as low as 40 cents a hundredweight. 
We bale it, compressing it to a density 
of 15 pounds to the cubic foot, and 
send it around through the canal to 
Boston,—that is, such 
send to Boston. 


“we have 





wools as we 
How about financing? That is an 
interesting thing. In the spring of the 
year, when we started out, money was 
rather tight. Ten per cent was a very 
reasonable rate in our country. We 
took those wool warehouse receipts 
and placed them with different banks 
and trust companies, drawing standard 
size notes certified by the bank or 
trust company. I took them in my 
bag and went down through the coun- 
try where I knew there was money and 
sold them to banks at 7% per cent 
discount, and we loaned the money to 
the growers at 8 per cent. I believe 
the system of U. S. warehouse receipts 
furnishes a very satisfactory solution 
for wool financing. 

Up to the present time our particular 
advantage has been for the small 
grower, but I see no reason why it 
cannot be applied just the same to the 
large man. 
2 to 8 cents per pound above the price 
for which the man sold at shearing 
time. 
tributed our wool throughout the year 
and we have taken advantage, of 
course, of this speculative flurry 
brought on by the action of the Emer- 
gency Tariff. On what is not sold in 
March or June or July, we are in a 
position to take advantage of whatever 


Our prices have run from 


This is so because we have dis- 
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happens in the market. If the market 
goes down, we will take a loss. If it 
is distributed over seven months, we 
can stand that. 

All of our members are signed up 
for five years to deliver their wool to 
their own association. A fellow said, 
“Gee whiz! I would not tie myself up 
for five years with any concern.” Let 
me tell you how our concern is con- 
ducted. The state was divided into 15 
districts in accordance with the num- 
ber of sheep in each district, and for 
each 50,000 sheep a director was elect- 
ed. Those directors employed me as 
manager. There is an Executive Com- 
mittee that meets monthly and goes 
over all of the bills. We make ad- 
vances of 60 per cent of the graded 
value of the wool; or, if a man must 
have money before his wool is graded, 
we make him what we consider a con- 
servative advance, taking all conditions 
into consideration. 





CONVENTION’S ACTION ON OR- 
GANIZATION AND ASSOCIA- 
TION FINANCE 


For several years the officers of the 
National Wool Growers Association 
have been studying the problems of 
wider and more effective organization. 
It has always been considered as de- 
sirable that the state and local asso- 
ciations should not only be recognized 
but strengthened to such an extent that 
their representatives should sit in the 
annual National Convention as voting 
The state organizations 
have always had a voice and respon- 
sibility in the work and plans of the 
National Association through the vari- 


delegates. 


ous members named by the states to 
sit upon the executive committee. 
Some wool growers have suggested 
that the organization plan might be 
improved by having the state associa- 
tion officers secure, in their own states, 
*a fair share of the finances needed for 
support of work done by the national 
body and which benefits all wool grow- 
ers. This would mean only one call 
per year upon the individual sheepman 
for all organization work. Such a plan 
would be desirable all around if it 
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would produce the necessary results, 
but this will not be the case unless 
the separate associations have larger 
memberships and larger 
than at present. 

These considerations were discussed 
in the pre-convention meeting of the 
executive committee. 
that the work of the National Associa- 
tion needed stronger and more general 
support and also that existing condi- 
tions would make certain a deficit in 
1922. .Support for last year’s part of 
the extraordinary work now being car- 
ried was obtained through individual 
contributions solicited during the 1921 
The executive considered 


treasuries 


It was found 


convention. 
it inadvisable to ask again for support 
President Hagenbarth 
was requested to appoint a committee 
to study and report upon the matters 
of association finance and 


in that way. 


organiza- 
tion. The following were appointed: 
F. A. Ellenwood( chairman), Vernon 
Metcalf, H. E. Campbell, C. H. Wil- 
liams, and Fred W. Falconer. On the 
afternoon of the last day of the con- 
vention Mr. Ellenwood presented the 
following report: 


Committee Report on Organization 
and National Association 
Finance 


After careful investigation of the 
financial affairs of the National Wool 
Growers Association, your committee 
feels that for 1922 there must be se- 
cured about $4,000 from sources other 
than annual dues of the members, and 
recommends that our officers secure 
pledges from the several State Wool 
Growers organizations at this meeting 
and afterwards for contributions vary- 
ing from $250 to $500 to meet the ex- 
penses for the year 1922. 

We further recommend the appoint- 
ment of a permanent Budget Commit- 
tee to prepare our Annual Budgets and 
report the same at or before each an- 
nual meeting. 

We feel that the proper method of 
raising the funds to meet our Annual 
Budgets is to secure the same by allot- 
ment of quotas to each state according 
to its sheep population, and urge our 
officers to initiate action for the con- 
summation of such a plan at the earl- 
iest possible date. 


In explanation of the report Mr. 


Ellenwood said: 


Mr. Ellenwood: Your Committee 





WiiM 
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on Organization and Finance has had 
about one of the most difficult pro- 
blems to solve of any committee upon 
which I have had the honor and pleas- 
ure of serving: One reason for our 
recommendation is the changed condi- 
tions of our business which naturally 
changes affairs in our national organi- 
zation. When we had fewer sheep- 
men representing a great number of 
sheep, if we needed three, five, or ten 
thousand dollars to carry on the busi- 
ness affairs of the organization, we got 
it by donations. Many of the large 
outfits that used to think nothing of 
donating three to five hundred dollars 
to this organization have been reduced 
in size by homesteaders and dry farm- 
ers, and others have been put out of 
business entirely, until we have a great 
many more members representing pos- 
sibly the same number of sheep and 
it is harder to secure the necessary 
funds. For that reason it is necessary 
for us to formulate business 
plans for the future. We felt that many 


some 


times in the past, when donations were 
called for from individuals, that the 
fellows who came here to work per- 
haps got “stung” the worst, and that 
sometimes men would remain away 
from meetings for fear they might be 
called upon to make a donation. . We 
do not expect anyone to make indivi- 
dual donations, or any thing of that 
kind. 
mittee to have the 


It was the purpose of the com- 
various states 
pledge so much here, and then the in- 
dividuals may make their donations in 
their respective states. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to further sub- 
stantiate the report—there are not 
many here now, and it is a bad time to 
make a report of this kind—I just want 
to say on behalf of the California Wool 
Growers Association, and in accord- 
ance with this report, that I now 


pledge you $400 for next year. 





A Montana wool grower was recent- 
ly offered $10 per head for 10,000 high 
class fine wooled, bred, two-year-old 
ewes. On the advice of the banker 
holding the loan on the owner’s outfit 


the offer was not accepted. 
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THE CONVENTION’S CONSIDERA. 
TION OF 1922 SHEARING 
RATES 


The question of rates to be paid 
shearers in 1922 came up just before 
adjournment of the convention. The 
matter had been discussed by the Exe- 
cutive Committee with Mr. McLennan, 
president of the Sheep  Shearers’ 
Union. The question was raised as to 
the advisability of action by the Na- 
tional Association and the suggestion 
was made that in case the convention 
took up the question it should be done 
with the idea of recommendation and 
approval of a rate by those present 
and not with a view to binding indi- 
viduals or organizations. 

After some discussion on the floor 
of the convention the following mo- 
tion was passed: 


That the members of the Na- 
tional Wool Growers Association, 
in convention assembled, resolve 
that the maximum price for shear- 
ing in 1922 be 10 cents and board. 


The original motion included 8 cents 
as the minimum figure but it was de- 
cided to name only the highest figure 
to be approved for any class of range 
sheep and leave the way open for ad- 
justment of easier 


lower rates on 


shearing sheep. 





AN OPTIMISTIC VIEW 


Is it not about time that the sheep- 
men were taking a more cheerful out- 
look of the situation? We have reach- 
ed the point where we know that we'll 
have cheap and abundant feed and 
range for the next year or two. Con- 
sequently, losses will be light and ex- 
penses comparatively low. Good 
lambs are bringing. a fair price, and 
the wool market is encouraging. With 
ewes selling around $6 and fat lambs 
bringing nearly as much, it seems like 
an opportune time to embark in the 
business. The sheepman’s prosperity 
has always moved in cycles, and there 
is every indication that we have touch- 
ed bottom. E. R. McClure. 

Rupert, Idaho, 
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WASHINGTON ASSOCIATION 
MEETING AT YAKIMA, 
JANUARY 13-14 


Finance Secured for Wool Marketing 
—Loan Terms Discussed 


At the annual meeting of Washing- 
ton wool growers a proposal was re- 
ceived from a delegation of bankers to 
furnish a warehouse for storing wool 
and to advance up to $2,500,000 on 
wool so stored. The proposal was ac- 
Steps were taken by the or- 
ganization to perfect plans for borrow- 
ing $800,000 from the War 
Finance Corporation for financing next 
year’s crop by organization of a $100,- 
000 corporation among sheepmen. 

+ ee re-elected 
president and J. F. Sears, secretary. A 
committee headed by F. Stanley Cof- 
fin, with Frank M. Rothrock, A. K. 
Bohoskey, E. F. Benson, John Smith- 
son, Archie Prior, Everett Butler and 
A. D,. Dunn, spent much time with the 
bankers’ delegation working out de- 
tails of the plan for financing the stor- 
age and sale of wool through the port 
of Seattle, on the proposal that the 
bankers would guarantee advances on 
wool in a bonded warehouse they pro- 
pose to erect. 


cepted. 


Federal 


Drumheller was 


Discussion at the convention center- 
ed around an effort to obtain release 
of. wool and lambs from War Finance 
Corporation loans on ewes. It was 
also asked that the corporation’s loan- 
ing powers should be extended beyond 
July 1, 1922, the time limit set by law 
providing for financing of the live 
stock industry. 

Representatives of the Forest Ser- 
vice in the Northwest considered ap- 
plications for grazing permits from 
sheepmen. No change in fees has been 
made, and no important changes have 
been made in grazing areas. Pastur- 
age for about 275,000 sheep and 40,000 
cattle will be available this year, with 
prospects of unusually good feed be- 
cause of heavy snows and mild winter 
in the mountains. 





1922 Dues amounting to $5 are now 
due and payable. 
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THE FINANCING OF AGRICULTURE AND 
LIVE STOCK--DISCUSSED BY AUTHORITIES 


Present and Future Live Stock Financing as Presented"to the Convention 


W. W. Armstrong, president of the 
National Copper Bank, Salt Lake City, 
addressed the convention as follows: 





Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I would like to say just a word on 
the subject referred to by your presi- 
dent. We are in the midst of a war 
after the war, and that war has come 
into our places of business, 
street, and into our homes, as it has 


on the 
come into our camps,—out on the 
desert in the winter and up on the tops 
of the mountains in the summer. We 
are now fighting out the war after the 
war. Be certain that we are just as 
sure to win this war after the war, 
whether we are live stock men, farm- 
ers, miners, or bankers, as we were to 
win that war on the fields of France. 
(Applause.) There is nothing to be 
despondent about, there is nothing to 
be blue about. But, while you keep 
up your optimism, do not deceive 
We are in for a long, a 
costly anda grueling war, and the way 
to take it is to take it with your heads 
up and a smile on your faces—but not 
deluding yourselves. (Applause.) 


yourselves. 


In the first place, gentlemen, I want 
to speak of the Bankers’ Loan Com- 
pany. I know you are going to for- 
give me even though it is not the sub- 
ject assigned to me. The Bankers 
Loan Company is a corporation organ: 
ized in Salt Lake City early in Octoher 
last to procure loans from the War 
Finance Corporation for live stock 
men, secured by chattel mortgages on 
live stock. It was organized by the 
bankers of Ogden and Salt Lake City, 
to be participated in by all the bankers 
of this Inter-mountain country, and in- 
corporated primarily for the purpose 
of keeping names of banks off the back 
of paper, so that their credit could be 
used for other purposes. The company 
is really your company. It is owned 


By Bankers and Legislators. 


by the sheep men and cattle men of 
this Inter-mountain country. 

Up to date, we have done a great 
deal of work. I might say that the 
company is organized primarily for the 
man of small requirements rather 
than for the man of large financial 
needs. Out of 675 loans which we 
have on the way, the average applica- 
tion is about $4,500. So far as money 
making is concerned, it is unfortunate 
we adopted the policy of handling small 
loans. It costs as much for us to make 
a loan of $1,000,—and we have many 
loans for that sum—as it does to make 
a loan of $100,000; but it was started 
in a spirit of helpfulness, not in a 
spirit of profit. The officers of the 
corporation will have a difficult task 
to hold it down to a. point where the 
stockholders will not sustain a loss. | 
believe they can do that. The Bank- 
ers’ Loan Company pays none of its 
officers, president or vice-president or 
directots a dollar; and does not expect 
to. The only paid officer is the secre- 
tary, who gives his entire time to the 
business. 

I would like to tell you what we have 
done up to date, because it may be of 
interest to some of you. We have 
handled, or are handling, 675 applica- 
tions, involving a total of $3,027,000. 
The average application is $4,548. I 
must admit to you that after about 
ninety days’ work we have only se- 
cured actual cash on eight loans, ag- 
gregating $100,000; but we now have 
our machinery in shape and henceforth 
expect to secure money much more 
rapidly. We anticipate that between 
now and the first of July this year, 
which under the law is the expiration 
of the period in which these loans can 
be made, we will have secured $10,000, - 
000, for the live stock interests of this 
Inter-mountain country, at a rate of 
7% per cent or less, with the assur- 
ance that, if they keep their flocks and 


w oust 


herds up to the standard that prevail- 
ed at the time of first inspection, they 
can have the money for three years, or 
they can pay it the next day if they 
wish. (Applause.) 

There has been some delay. That 
delay has sprung from three sources. 
One has been the red tape thrown 
around the lending of money by the 
War Finance Corporation. And right 
here let me say that is good red tape, 
except that it is too frequently added 
to. If they would bring it all on in a 
chunk so we could absorb it all at once, 
it would be all right. Then our com- 
pany itself has been partially respon- 
sible for the delay for the reason that 
in setting up an organization to han- 
dle so many loans, with so much de- 
tail, we have had unavoidable delays in 
our own ranks. We have had to set 
up a piece of machinery for handling 
detail that the ordinary bank would 
employ from ten to fifteen people to 
attend to. It has been an emergency 
piece of machinery. In fact, I thought 
that I had done some emergency work 
during the war, but I have never seen 
emergéncy work and red tape during 
the war any more pressing and exact- 
ing than what we are going up against 
in this company. Yet I want to say 
that the local committee for the War 
Finance Corporation has been most 
helpful in every respect. The third 
reason for delay has been the careless- 
ness of the country banker and the in- 
accessibility of the owner of the live 
stock. The owner has either been out 
on the desert or up in the mountains, 
and when we send out to have the 
paper corrected, we have been delayed 
from a week to three weeks. We do 
not know who is to blame, but some 
one is to blame. 

If any of you are interested in the 
operations of the Bankers’ Loan Com- 
pany and have any questions to ask, I 
would like to have you ask me those 
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questions now before | go on to any 
further discussion of any other sub- 


ject. Has anyone any question to ask 
about this company ? 

Mr. E. F. Benson: I would like to 
ask if there is a personal liability on 
the part of a borrower over and above 
the amount of his loan. 

Mr. Armstrong: In making a loan 
we require that the borrower, or his 
bank, or someone whom he secures, 
take in stock of our company one- 
eighth of the amount of the loan. There 
is no personal liability beyond the 
amount invested in that stock. 

We must have a foundation on which 
to lay this credit. The War Finance 
Corporation required that every time 
we build up $10 we must put $1 of real 
money under it. We made it $8 in 
order to have a give-and-take proposi- 
tion there. 

Mr. Charles E. Collins: Do you 
make these loans direct, or must they 
come through a bank? 

Mr. Armstrong: They should come 
through a bank, but it is not absolute- 
ly necessary. This company was start- 
ed by bankers to help their customers 
out and save them guaranteeing the 
paper, and as far as possible we insist 
that these applications come through 
a bank and that they come through 
the particular bank of which the ap- 
plicant is a regular customer. In other 
words, gentlemen, we want to preserve 
the status quo.of banking relations, 
and we fear that if the application 
comes from anywhere except through 
the applicant’s regular bank someone 
else might use our machinery to build 
up business of his own as against the 
bank, 

Mr. Collins: 
consideration 


Are you taking into 


real estate in these 


loans? To what extent is it consid- 
ered? ; 

Mr. Armstrong: We have not as yet 
taken into consideration any real 
estate. We can take real estate to 


“sweeten” up that loan, but we have 
not found it necessary as yet to do so. 

Mr. Benson: In organizing a com- 
pany of this kind is it necessary that 
the capital be all paid up, or is it suf- 
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ficient if a small amount is subscribed 
by the original organizers of the com- 
pany, and then, as loans are applied for, 
that part of the loan is taken to consti- 
tute capital stock? 

Mr. Armstrong: The clearing house 
banks of Salt Lake City subscribed for 
and paid into the treasury $100,000. We 
started then to do business, requiring 
that each borrower put into the capital 
stock one-eighth of the amount of his 
loan. Proportiortately there is no dif- 
ference, whether you start with $5,000 
or with $500,000. You must have a 
nucleus to start with, something in 
real money. 

Mr. Benson: Then how many loans 
can you make on your $100,000 capital 
stock ? 

Mr. Armstrong: Mr. Eugene Meyer 
has stated that we could make $1,000,- 
000 worth of loans on a paid in capital 
stock of $100,000. By the same token 
we could make $50,000 worth of loans 
if we paid in $5,000 in capital stock. 

Mr. George Austin: What is the 
maximum amount of your loan on 
these ordinary range herds of sheep 
per head? 

Mr. Armstrong: We loan from 60 
to 80 per cent, the loans on ewes be- 
ing from $5 to $7.50 per head. Of 
course, the local executive committee 
must pass on the loan after our board 
does ; but we have a board of directors 
that is thoroughly familiar with the 
live stock situation in this Inter-moun- 
tain country, and the whole desire is 
to make the loan safely. 

Mr. Collins: Do you find the loans 
coming through any easier now than 
you did a while back? Are they eli- 
minating part of the red tape down at 
Washington -or not? 

Mr. Armstrong: No, sir; they are 
not eliminating any of the red tape. 
We are getting more accustomed to it. 
(Laughter). It is good red tape, too. 
There is no complaint on that score. 
You cannot set up a great big piece of 
machinery and get it going at once. 
While others have received more in 
money than we have, they have not re- 
ceived any more in number of loans. 


I will venture the assertion that we 
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have more live stock loans on the way 
today than all the other loan corpora- 
tions in the West, because we have 
specialized on the small man. We be- 
lieve in the small man. 

A Member: How long does it take 
to get a loan after you have the appli- 
cation? 

Mr. Armstrong: The Lord knows. 
(Laughter). I have been trying to tell 
you that. We have been at it since the 
3rd day of October, and we have com- 
pleted ten loans. 

Mr. Collins: I have no hesitation in 
answering that question myself. I 
made an application in Kansas City a 
week ago last Friday. Last night I 
received a wire here that it has been 
accepted in Washington and to come 
to Kansas City and get the money. So 
that it takes just a little over a week 
to get it through. (Applause.) 

Mr. Armstrong: We have beaten 
that, but we have not received the 
money. I can assure you all that we 
are doing our utmost. Our local com- 
mittee and the Bankers’ Loan Com- 
pany has the reputation of being ex- 
ceedingly conservative and very care- 
ful. I submit to you, gentlemen, as 
live stock men, you do not want any 
loan made by the War Finance Corpor- 
ation that is not perfectly safe and that 
will not be repaid. (Applause.) It will 
reflect upon you. And if conservatism 
and red tape will save the good name 
of this Inter-mountain country, let us 
have them wrapped all around it. (Ap- 
plause.) 

A Member: 
borrower? 


What is the limit to one 


Mr. Armstrong: Well, we started 
out to loan to single borrowers not to 
exceed 20 per cent of our paid in capi- 
tal stock. We found out we could only 
take small loans and that we would 
never get anywhere, so we raised it 
to 50 per cent. We will make a loan 
today of $100,000, 50 per cent of our 
paid in. capital stock; and if we really 
had to, gentlemen, I think we would 
do a little better, because we are here 
to make loans—safely. 
forget that last word. 
Mr. Benson: Is 


Do not ever 


your company a 
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state organization or is it a local or 
district organization ? 

Mr. Armstrong: Well, sometimes, 
my friend, when | hear from the fel- 
lows up in Idaho, I wish it was a state 
organization. 

Mr. Benson: I have been told that 
the Federal Reserve people favored a 
one-state organization rather than a 
number of different organizations in 
different parts of the state, and I was 
wondering which this might be. 

Mr. Armstrong: We organized the 
Bankers’ Loan Company in the State 
of Nevada, under the laws of that state. 
It is incorporated to do business in 
Nevada, Utah, Idaho, 


Arizona. 


Wyoming and 
We included Arizona on ac- 
count of the sheep and cattle that run 
over into the Kaibab and down towards 
Kanab. For three weeks I spent my 
time running around, mostly in Idaho, 
explaining the workings of this corpor- 
ation, at the request of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank. I do not know which they 
prefer to have. The fewer loans we 
have, the less work we will have; the 
more loans we have, the more work 
we will have. 

Mr. 


cost the borrower? 


3enson: What does the money 


Mr. Armstrong: Seven and one- 
half pet cent net, plus an examination 
and inspection every six months. And 
let me tell you about a man who had 
an inspection. That man lives in south- 
ern Utah, and he came to me and said, 
“Mr. Armstrong, this is all right; but 
this inspection fee wil break us all up; 
we cannot stand an inspection every 
six months.” There was quite a bunch 
of papers on my desk relating to that 
very loan. I turned these papers over 
and found he had received a $30,000 
loan on a $22.50 inspection. I do not 
think anyone has any complaint on our 
inspections. They are made at actual 
cost. We pay our inspectors by the 
day at the rate of $250 a month, while 
they are out, plus their expenses, and 
we never send one out unless we have 
from five to fifty applications for him 
to take out, the 
cost. 


Mr. John 


and we divide up 


Mackay: Say, for in- 
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stance, you make a loan in June. Your 
next inspection would be in December. 
Suppose at that time there would be a 
loss in that herd. How is that going 
to be made up to maintain that num- 
ber? 

We do not take a 
wool or 


Mr. Armstrong: 
mortgage on lambs or in- 
crease, it being understood that the 
borrower will keep up his herd to its 
original condition as disclosed by first 
the 
losses can be made up with the pro- 


inspection, though increase or 
ceeds of wool sales. 


Mr. Mackay: 
at the yearly period the herd would 


Then, in other words, 


have to be equal in number to the 
time that the loan is made? 

Mr. Armstrong: Equal in number, 
kind, quality and value. This is a 


money loaning proposition, and we 
treat it as a super-trusteeship. 

Mr. Candland: 
iod ot borrowing money expire? 
the 


first day of July this year. 


When does the per- 
As | 
understand, law limits it to the 
The law limits it 
until the first of July. But if the 
live stock United States, 
and particularly of the West do their 


Mr. Armstrong: 
men of the 


duty by themselves, they will see that 
this function of the War Finance Cor- 
poration is continued indefinitely. (Ap- 
plause). And they will also see that 
it is decentralized so that some hu- 
manity may be brought into it at the 
local point. (Applause.) During the 
past year I have been connected as 
one of the members, with a commit- 
the 


It i8 but another evi- 


tee handling 
State of Utah. 
dence that united, men stand; divided, 


the wool pool in 


the other fellow takes it away from 
you. I want to pledge you, gentlemen, 
that if you will take the proper steps 
in the world of business, through wool 
pools, through co-operative organiza- 
tions, your industry will then take its 
proper place in the world of business. 
(Applause. ) 

It seems to that 


should have a better plan for the mar- 


me every state 


keting of its products. The agricul- 
turist, the live stock man, has suffer- 
ed, and today, when the hard time has 
Mr. President, disaster 


come, when 
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threatens the industry, a realization of 
what you can accomplish through joint 
effort is so plain that any man who 
runs may read. Personally, I think 
that wool in this Inter-mountain coun- 
this 


mountain country and graded and sold 


try should be stored in Inter- 
here, if the man who owns it desires 


And 
| think that you should join together 


to have that done. (Applause.) 
to see that your wool is graded under 
your own supervision, or in your sight, 
if you desire it, and that instead of 
your picking it up in your arms and 
running three thousand miles to sea- 
board, the fellow who buys it might 
just as well come out and see you and 
get it. Let him pay for that. 

During the war there was a young 
man over in France with whom I cor- 
responded. He in charge of a 
That 
about five hundred men and some one 


was 
motor transport troop. means 
hundred and seventy great trucks. It 
was at the time of the Meuse-Argonne 
offensive, and he and his men under 
him and his trucks were carrying food 
and ammunition up to the, front and 
bringing the wounded back. In one of 
his letters to me he made this state- 


ment: “There is only one man in this 
war, and that is the ‘doughboy,’ and it 
is honor enough to be serving him.” 
Gentlemen, there is only one man in 
United States 
while, and that is the producer. 


worth 
(Ap- 


And it is honor enough to be 


these who is 
plause). 
serving him. 

The financial interests and the busi- 
Mr. 


President, must learn that lesson that 


ness interests of this country, 
that boy learned down on the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive. It is up to you and 
bodies like yours to teach them that 
lesson. J] have been in the banking 
business all my life, and my people for 
many generations were live stock peo- 


ple, and I want to say to the business 


men, the merchants, the lawyers, 
the doctors, the candlestick ma- 
kers and the bankers of these United 
States, that if we do not get 
this borrower, this producer, more 
prosperous, some of us will have 
to get off his back. (Applause). Nor- 


malecy means the restitution of pros- 
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And that must be 
the goal for which the politicial, econ- 


perity to you men. 


omical and business interests must 


strive, for we live on your backs. 
this 
The way is in your own hands. 


How are you going to bring 
about ? 
The other fellow is not going to tell 
you. It is going to be done by organ- 
(Applause. ) 
Let that be the keynote of the pro- 


ization and co-operation. 


ducer, and he will get what is coming 
to him and he will come into his own. 

The Federal Reserve System was 
laid on the foundation of taking care 
of the merchant and the business man. 
Gentlemen, it should be extended, 
broadened, widened, or a new agency 
should be set up to take, care of you 
(Applause.) 
think for a moment, gentlemen, that 


just as well. And do not 
the other fellow is going to do it for 
you. The Lord helps him who helps 
himself. And if you will not organize 
and co-operate, you are not going to 
get much help from the Lord. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I notice recently a great cry has 
gone up against a farmer going on the 
Federal Reserve Board. Why, gentle- 
men, in our banks we break our necks, 
figuratively speaking, to get farmers 
and live stock men on our boards of 
directors. Is there anything about the 
farmer that he should not be on the 
Board? = Is 


something so holy about that board 


Federal Reserve there 
that no one but. bankers should be on 
it? The man who produces the wealth 
of the world, the man who brings it up 
and gives it to the world,—let us give 
him an even break in the world. If 
you are to get anything you must first 
ask for it. 
what you want, whether it is in the 


Unless you people ask for 


halls of Congress, in the office of your 
banker, or in the world of mart, you 
are never going to get it. And, gen- 
tlemen, let me say the fast word that 
[ have to say to you. You have the 
thing in your own hands, and you have 
no complaint to make to anybody in 
the world if you do not exercise it. 
By co-operation, by organization, you 
can come into your own. By leaving 
it alone, the rest of us will run it for 


you. (Prolonged applause.) 
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Communication Received by the Con- 
vention from Mr. M. A. Traylor, 
President, First Trust and Savings 
Bank of Chicago. 


As to the financial outlook for Western 
live stock men, my own conviction is, so far 
as credit and the facilities for granting it 
are concerned, live stock men in common 
with the rest of the borrowing public need 
have no misgivings for the new year. 

The liquidation that has already taken place 
and bids fair to continue, so far as most of our 
commercial activities are concerned, which 
is reflected in reduced borrowings from the 
individual banks and reduced _ rediscounts 
with the Federal Reserve banks, is placing 
our financial institutions in such position as 
will enable them to meet all legitimate re- 
quirements, and in my opinion at a reason- 
able rate of interest. The great difficulty 
with the live stock industry is, in common 
with all others, rather a lack of proper 
collateral or basis of credit than~the la¢k 
of facilities for extending credit. In other 
words, during the period of expansion large 
obligations were assumed by live stock men, 
business men and in fact everybody en- 
gaged in any gainful occupation. These ob- 
ligations were based upon certain assets, 
which at the then value held out every 
promise that the borrower would be able 
through the sale of his assets or the 
operations of his business, to meet his 
debts as they might mature from time to 
time. The result now is that those 
assets are worth all the way from 25 per 
zent to 75 per cent less than they were 
when the debts were contracted, and mar- 
kets are hesitating and unstable in most 
lines at any price; all of which means that 
borrowers are left with their debts which 
do not shrink and without assets which will 
sell for sufficient to liquidate. In other 
words, the whole country has suffered an 
absolute loss which no amount of legisla- 
tion or governmental assistance in any di- 
rection can make up, and as I see it, it is 
going to be a question of long, hard work 
on the part of everybody to earn and save 
enough to cover the actual losses sustained. 

As to what can be done by stockmen in- 
dividually through their organizations to 
assist the industry, I am afraid there is no 
suggestion that would add materially to 
what has already been done in that direc- 
tion. So far as my observation goes, stock- 
men have individually and collectively got- 
ten their business pretty well in hand; that 
is, they are personally on the job doing 
everything that wisdom and _ experience 
prompts them in doing to best conserve and 
protect their interests. No outside  in- 
fluence or assistance can be so effective as 
that of the men in the business and they 
should be the ones to work out the problem. 


Recognizing the fundamental truth that 
in unity there is strength, I feel that every 
member of the profession should today be- 
long to the organization representing his 
business, and so far as possible there should 
be the fullest co-operation in the matters of 
financing and marketing of their product. I 
doubt if any particular additional legislation 
is required. I feel that the facilities of the 
War Finance Corporation should be availed 
of to the greatest extent. Assistance ob- 
tained in that direction is of a sufficiently 
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permanent character as to enable producers 
to at least determine whether or not it is 
possible for them to work out their difficul- 
ties. In the matter of obtaining assistance 
through the War Finance Corporation, bor- 
rowers should have, and I anticipate will 
have, the full support of their local bankers 
and others from whom they are borrowing. 

Of course I realize the handicap which 
transportation rates are imposing upon the 
industry of the country, and particularly ap 
plied to live stock, which on the average 
pays such a very long haul. Any relief 
which can be obtained in that direction will 
be a decided achievement. It should not be 
overlooked, however, that a reduction § in 
freight rates should, and undoubtedly will, 
be accompanied by wage adjustments. This 
will develop bitter opposition, and will re- 
sult in a situation which will require broad- 
gauged, honest common sense considera- 
tion on the part of the government officials 
and the public in general. Your association 
and others of like nature while vitally in- 
terested from the standpoint of self-preser- 
vation, can in all these problems render the 
country an invaluable service by approach- 
Ing and considering them not only from 
their selfish standpoint, but from the view- 
point of the national welfare, which after all 
is the largest concern. That such organiza- 
tions will so consider these matters, I have 
not the least doubt. 

There is one direction in which legisla- 
tion, I believe, might properly be consid- 
ered. I refer to the proposals to enlarge 
the scope of the Federal Land Banks in 
such manner as to permit them to handle 
the long time credit requirements growing 
out of agricultural and live stock operations 
somewhat after the fashion and to the ex- 
tent that the Federal Reserve System is 
able to handle short time credits of the 
country. To give the Federal Land Bank 
System the additiona: facilities mentioned 
would be in a sense to perpetuate the work 
now being done by the War Finance Cor- 
poration, with the exception that the initia- 
tive would lie with individuals rather than 
with government officials. I shall not at- 
tempt to elaborate on pending bills on this 
important subject, but I believe they are 
worthy of the serious consideration of your 
association. 





A Communication to the Convention 
from Congressman Sydney Ander- 
son, Chairman, Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry. 


As I see it the fundamental defect in the 
present banking machinery from t stand- 
point of its service to agriculture is that it 
does not furnish credit corresponding to the 
farmer’s turnover and his ability to pay from 
the proceeds of the farm. Any system of 
credit which is based upon maturities which 
are so short as to transfer the discretion 
with respect to time and matter of market- 
ing the farmer’s crop from the farmer to the 
banker is clearly inadequate. The farmer’s 
debts should be paid, not by giving a new 
note, but from the proceeds of the products 
of the farm as they mature. 

A bank engaged in commercial banking 
cannot afford to tie up its assets in long- 
time farm loans unless some means is pro- 
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vided by which the banker can obtain the 
money on such loans in advance of maturity; 
in other words, it is necessary to give some 
character of liquidity to the longer time 
credit which the farmer requires, if this 
credit is to be furnished by existing agen- 
cies, and in my judgment it should be. The 
farmer can be more adequately served by 
the thirty thousand odd banks that now ex- 
ist than by any number of banks which it 
would be possible to create for his special 
accommodation. 


In order to make it possible for existing 
banks to furnish credit of the maturity re- 
quired by the farmer, which I regard as 
meaning paper running from six months to 
three years, it is necessary ta furnish banks 
with a facility through which this paper can 
be disposed, if the bank by reason of a re- 
duction of its deposits, or if by excessive 
demands on its resources, needs the money. 
To provide this facility I would create in 
each Federal Land Bank a farm credit de- 
partment with a capital of, say, $10,000,000, 
or $12,000,000 in all. The capital and other 
assets of the farm credit department should 
be kept entirely separate from the capital 
and other assets of the Federal Land banks 
devoted to the farm mortgage business. 
Each farm credits department should be 
authorized ot discount for any nation or 
state bank, savings institution or incorpor- 
ated live stock loan company any paper tak- 
en by it from a farmer upon which the 
money or credit has been advanced for ag- 
ricultural purposes for a period of not less 
than six months or more than three years 
at a rate of discount to be fixed by the Fed- 
eral Farm Loan Board. 


This would afford the banks, and through 
them the farmer, a means of obtaining the 
funds upon these longer time notes, and 
thus make it possible for the banks to make 
such loans with safety and without inter- 
ference with their ordinary commercial op- 
erations or with their ordinary farm credit 
operations for shorter periods than _ six 
months. 


Of course, a total capital of $12,000,000 
would be wholly inadequate if it represented 
the maximum of loans which could be dis- 
counted in the way I have suggested. As 
the farm credits department will not have 
deposits, some other means must be found 
which will enable it to get the additional 
funds required in order to function properly. 
This will be done by having the farm cred- 
its department issue short time debentures 
which will be secured either by the cash 
capital of the farm credits department or 
the discounted notes of farmers having bank 
endorsements as I have indicated, or by the 
character of the paper which I shall men- 
tion later. This plan has an advantage of 
developing for the farmer a new source of 
agricultural credit. I should like to point 
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out in this connection that any scheme of 
farmers’ credit based upon extending the 
maturity of farm paper, which may be dis- 
counted by a Federal Reserve Bank, will not 
increase the credit available to farmers; 
that can only be done by increasing the gold 
basis for such credit. 

In fact, any plan which proposes to ex- 
tend the maturity of paper eligible for dis- 
count at the Federal Reserve Bank must 
of necessity have the effect of reducing the 
total credit available, rather than increas- 
ing it, by slowing up the turn-over of the 
volume of credit available. 

I come now to the second class of notes 
which I suggested might be used as a basis 
for the issue of debentures. I would author- 
ize the farm credit department of the Fed- 
eral Land Bank to make direct loans to co- 
operative associations of farmers where the 
loans were backed by warehouse receipts on 
staple agricultural products. The experi- 
ence of the last few months has demonstrat- 
ed that the resources of the average small 
country bank are not adequate to finance the 
larger operations of co-operative marketing 
associations. This forces these larger op- 
erations into the city banks and, while they 
have normally been able to take care of 
them fairly well, in times of credit restric- 
tions such as we have just been through, the 
city banker finds it necessary to take care 
of his city patrons to the disadvantage or 
exclusion of the co-operative associations 
that may be clamoring for credit at the 
same time. 

It would be possible to utilize a different 
agency than the Farm Loan Banks for the 
purpose I have described, and there is some 
difference of opinion as to whether or not 
it would be wiser to use some other agency. 
It would be possible to utilize the War Fi- 
nance Corporation, or to create a wholly 
new institution for this purpose. In gen- 
eral, however, I think that the plan which 
I have suggested is entirely sound, and the 
plan clearly has the advantage of develop- 
ing a source of credit to which the farmer 
does not now have access without in any 
way diminishing the ability of existing 
banking institutions to finance ordinary 
commercial or agricultural transactions in- 
volving a credit for periods of less than six 
months. 

The question which naturally arises is 
whether the debentures of the character 
that I have described can be marketed. I 
recently had a conference with representa- 
tives of some of the largest bond houses of 
the United States, and it was their opinion 
that these debentures would find a very 
ready market. 


You will understand that I have under- 
taken to give a very general outline of the 
plan that is in my own mind, and that this 
plan of necessity will be subject to modifi- 
cation as the minds of more people are 
brought to bear upon the solution of the 
problem, 





The financial discussion was closed 
with a talk by Mr. A. W. Hendrick, 
president of the Joint Stock Land Bank 
of California, which was most warmly 
applauded. Mr. Hendrick’s address 
will be printed in full in the Wool 
Grower in February. 
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WHY STOCK MEN SHOULD 
ORGANIZE 


A Convention Address by Vernon Met- 
calf, Secretary of the Nevada Land 
and Live Stock Association. 


Mr. President: 


I want to add Nevada’s support to 
the statements that have been made 
here concerning the absolute necessity 
of organization if you are going to get 
anywhere. 

l am going to base my story some- 
what upon conditions in Nevada,—the 
state where some people say you can 
look further and see less than any 
place in the United States. Il am go- 
ing to hold down my talk on organiza- 
tion to a mental picture. If I were a 
cartoonist | would have made a car- 
toon of this picture and brought it 
along with me.so you would not have 
had to listen to my talk. 

The situation in which the wool 
growers and the cattle men of the 
West tind themselves is very well des- 
cribed by this picture. You may pic- 
ture, for instance, a big reservoir up 
in the mountains. From that reservoir 
there are flumes running down to pipe 
lines, and the big pipe lines divide into 
small pipe lines, one running to each 
ranch. The water in the reservoir, in 
coming down the flume and in the pipe 
line and coming to you, might be com- 
pared in the picture to your income. 
When things are normal and every- 
thing is all right, there is usually a 
fair supply in the pipe that comes to 
your individual ranch. When times get 
hard something has happened akin to 
this: up in the mountain a big frost 
has occurred, or a big boulder has fallen 
off a cliff and dropped into the flume. 
Instead of your income coming down 
to you at a normal rate the water be- 
gins to slop over the side of the flume, 
and the supply in your individual pipe 
gets less and less. The natural inclin- 
ation of the individual producer, as that 
supply gets less and less, is to attach 
his lips most assiduously to the end of 
his individual pipe line, and the smaller 
the supply gets the harder he sucks. 

The point I am trying to make is 
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this: if more stockmen and more pro- 
ducers would spend less time sucking 
so hard on the end of the -individual 
pipes for a flow of income that some- 
times gets so small it is hardly worth 
while, but would get together and go 
up the flume and pull that boulder out, 
they could all go and have 
enough water so that they would not 
have to stay so close to the end of the 
pipe line. 


home 


There are a lot of you who figure 
that you cannot afford to get away 
from the end of your individual pipe 
line and go up the flume. It is not 
necessary for every fellow to do so. If 
you want to, you can hire someone 
whose business it is to go up and down 
the flume every day, and if he finds 
the flume is weakening at some place, 
he can do the necessary repairing, or 
the 
If it is so 
big he cannot handle jt himself, he can 


if he finds some obstruction in 


flume, he can take it out. 


tell’ us at home to get some help and 
go up and take it out. © 

The individual producer can go off 
by himself, gets his nose on his own 
individual grindstone, and grind away 
producing a crop. He can reach a high 
state of efficiency in the production of 
that crop; he may be able to produce a 


better crop than his neighbor. He 
may be a good bargainer when it 
comes to marketing that crop. But 


business and government have become 
complicated and are becoming more 
complicated every day. The first thing 
we know we wake up and find some 
rule or law or practice has been put 
into effect which so works against the 
marketing of our crop that the crop is 
practically valueless. The lesson to be 
learned is, that despite your own indi- 
vidual endeavor, with your 
your own individual grindstone, you 


nose on 


might just as well not produce your 
crop. What would your wool crop be 
worth right now without the Emer- 
gency Tariff Act? The lack of a tar- 
iff was just the same as a big boulder 
Without that tariff 
this year, the dam would have broken 


in your flume. 


or more of you would have gone away 
from the end of your individual pipe 
line. 
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You cannot handle that job of keep- 
ing these rules and practices, and all 
those things in mind, because, as indi- 
viduals, you are all scattered out. You 
cannot give enough time to it indivi- 
dually. You have all learned the les- 
son that every big business has learn- 
ed, that when there is a necessary job 
to be done, such as organization, or 
to keep legislation straight, you must 
hire somebody and make it his job to 
see that such work is done. 

I know enough of the stockmen in 
my state to know that they are not 
going to come away and all lie down, 
thinking that the millennium has come 
and that the lion and the lamb have 
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Secretary Nevada Land and Live Stock 
Association. 


lain down together. I know them too 
well for that. They are all going to 
put their shoulders to the wheel to- 
gether. The natural characteristics of 
the business that you men follow have 
not been such as to draw you closely 
together. It has been a race,—every 
for himself, and the devil catch 
hindmost. Natural animosities 


have grown up that will exist over 


man 
the 


long periods of time; but it seems to 
me that you should have learned the 
lesson that you can at least combine 
for your mutual protection. 

What has happened in the case of 
the Emergency Tariff Act? Who was 
it that went up the flume and pulled 
the boulder out? Is was such men as 
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your president here and Doctor Mc- 
Clure, Doctor Wilson, Mr. Campbell, 
Mr. Sproat, your secretary, and prob- 
ably some others whose names I do 
Was it fair to 

Who shared 
They took their time 
their and 
went and did the work for you. Their 


not now call to mind. 
expect them to do it? 
the expense? 
away from own business 
only compensation is the mental satis- 
that they have 
fully met their responsibility and the 
financial satisfaction of getting their 
share only of the benefits that came 
to all. 


industry as big as ours to be in to 


faction of knowing 


It is a poor situation for an 


have to depend upon the generosity of 
leaders such as these to go out and 
do our work for us. It may be that 
they are the very best men in the coun- 
try to do that work. 


should be paid for their time. 


If they are, they 
The 
business is big enough so that it should 
have been made their sole business to 
go and do that work. If you had your 
sheep out some place to be dipped, you 
some good 
friend coming along the road and dip- 
ping them for you. That is an ordin- 
ary business proposition that we are 


would not depend upon 


all accustomed to. Then, why is it 
you will all stay home and depend upon 
the generosity of some other fellow 
to go up the flume and pull out the 


boulders? 


lesson should 
be learned by this time that, if you 
are going to have any attention paid 
to you in Congress, or any other place, 
you must have your representatives 
right on the ground. Take your sen- 
ators, You elect them, 
you send them to Congress, and then 
to a great extent you leave them to 
go on and do the best they can for 
you. The minute they get to Congress 


It seems to me the 


for instance. 


representatives of other organizations 
are prancing around in front of them, 
for attention. There is 
probably hardly a time of the day when 


clamoring 


there is not some representative of 
some great interest asking for some- 
thing special from that senator. How 
can you blame him for over-looking 
you, if you are not represented there? 
Why should he waste his time trying 
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to do something for somebody who will 
not even communicate with him? 
Genltemen, it is almost the same 
situation as though you had some- 
thing seriously wrong with your phy- 
sical make-up and you decided the only 
thing to do was to hire a doctor. You 
inquire around and find out that a cer- 
tain physician is an expert, so you see 
him; he calls you to his office and you 
say, “No, I do not want to come to 
your office; | am paying you to look 
lf he 
comes to you, he says, “Now, what is 
wrong with you?” 


out for me, you come to me.” 


You swell up and 
say, “That is your job; that is what 
I am paying you for.” If you do not 
get organized and go tu your senator 
and tell him what your troubles are 
and help him handle your troubles, you 
are going to be just in the same posi- 
tion as though you went to your phy- 
sician and refused to tell him what 
was wrong with you. In order to 
straighten you up he might begin to 
operate on your head when there was 
something wrong with 
stead. 


your leg in- 

Out in Nevada we do not expect that 
we are going to step right into all 
these co-operative movements. Our 
organization out there has gone slow- 
ly. But the stockmen can at least 
stand a heavy enough pro rata assess- 
ment per head to keep some agency on 
the job and to represent them 365 days 
in the year. 





MONTANA SHEEP OWNERS IN 
GOOD SPIRITS 


So far this has been an ideal winter 
for sheep. There has been enough cold 
weather to make them eat well and 
they are fat and in good condition. We 
have had a few inquiries for both old 
and young ewes, but they seem to be 
scarce. Our sheep are doing much bet- 
ter than they did during the mild wea- 
ther last year. The sheepmen, too, 
seem to be in better spirits, or at least 
Mrs. W. S. Ayres. 
Emigrant, Montana. 


a part of them. 
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The Wool Sack 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET 


(By Henry A. Kidder.) 

The forecast of a month ago, indi- 
cating a mild sort of a boom impend- 
ing in the Boston wool market proved 
to be a true one. Unexpected activity 
was experienced right up to Christ- 
mas, and though there was naturally 
more quiet tone just at the 
day time, it was much less pronounced 


holi- 


than could reasonably have been ex- 
This undoubtedly 
had its inception in the action of Con- 
gress in extending the life of the 
Emergency Tariff indefinitely. That 
action removed the last possibility of 
free wool, or even of an early passage 
of the permanent tariff bill still pend- 
ing in the Senate. 

In spite of the fact that all reports 
from the New York goods market are 


pected. condition 


of a somewhat unfavorable character, 
manufacturers and others seem to have 
suddenly discovered that the chances 
of getting any more good wool before 
the next shearing time 
slipping by. 


were rapidly 
Hence a keen desire to 
secure some good lots while they were 
to be had. This has been shown by 
dealers and manufacturers alike. Also 
it may be said that it was at the bot- 
tom of the one hundred per cent clear- 
ing at the December Government wool 
auction. By the same token the Janu- 
ary sale was expected to show equally 
good results. 
Boom Talk 

Many business men are greatly agi- 
tated over the question of whether the 
country may not be having a so-called 
“false boom,” to be followed later by 
a reaction exceedingly difficult to bear, 
in view of the burden of taxation and 
what has gone before in the way of 
business This fear is 
shared by some of the wool men also, 
but it has not prevented 
from being unusually busy. 

Wool men here say that stocks of 
Territory wool have been greatly re- 
duced. Some of the wool houses say 


depression. 


December 


that occasional lots of choice wool have 


been held for better prices; conse 
quently it would not be possible to say 
that only inferior or poor lots are left, 
from which manufacturers must mak: 
a selection. The truth is, it is claim- 
ed, that a fairly representative selec 
tion is available, though greatly re 
duced in volume. In some of the houses 
it is said that stocks of Territory wool 
are at the point where they usually are 
two or three months later. 
Manifestly, this condition is favor- 
able for the development of a wave of 
contracting in the West, provided 
growers and buyers are able to get 
together in the matter of prices. It is 
denied here that anything has yet been 
done. Most of the conservative mem- 
bers of the trade are trying to “keep 
the lid on” until something more fav- 
orable develops in the wool trade. Such 
tentative efforts to contract as have 
been reported to date are said to have 
come to nothing. Conditions regard- 
ing wool stocks in the East are not 
such as to indicate lower prices here, 
and this would naturally strengthen 
the position of the wool growers. 
Both dealers and manufacturers are 
becoming restive over the failure of 
Congress to take definite action in tar- 
iff matters. This is indicated in vari- 
ous ways, possibly no more clearly and 
emphatically than by the open letter 
recently addressed to the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee by the Boston Wool 
Trade Association. 
that the tariff 
basis for the successful operation of 


This letter urged 
should establish “a 
the wool growing industry of the Unit- 
ed States; and also a basis for the 
successful operation of the woolen 
and worsted manufacturing industries 
of the United States, having in view 
the maintenance of a wage scale in 
harmony with American standards of 
living.” Above all prompt action was 
urged in order that a fair basis for the 
marketing of the new wool clip might 


be established. 


The present position of tariff legis- 
lation is said in wool circles to be 
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the greatest obstacle in the way of a 
thorough rehabilitation of the wool in- 
dustry today. It is considered a lam- 
entably short-sighted attitude to take, 
that the embargo has given the wool 
growers all that they desired, and 
hence they have no desire for haste in 
the consideration of the 
tariff bill. 
tomers for their wool are vitally con- 
Unless the 
mills of the country are profitably em- 


permanent 
Their best and only cus- 
cerned in this matter. 
ployed, the business of wool growing 
It is 
possible that a temporary advantage 
may be gained in advancing the prices 
of old clip remainders, but this is very 


can not be expected to prosper. 


small compared with the great weight 
of wool to be marketed during the 
coming year. 
Stocks on Hand 

According to statements made at the 
end of December, stocks of Territory 
wool here are largely made up of fine 
and fine clothing, with some half-blood 
and three-eighths-blood staple, great- 
stocks of 


ly reduced quarter-blood 


staple, practically no strictly fine 
staple and only a limited amount of 
fine and fine-medium staple. It may be 
questioned how much of each of the 
different grades is in stock. It is con- 
sidered certain that the annual stock- 
taking to be conducted under the aus- 
pices of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce will show a tremendous decrease 
from last year’s figures, when the Bos- 
ton stocks reached the heavy total of 


139,000,000 both 


greasy and scoured. In addition to 


pounds, including 
that total, the Government held ap- 
proximately 51,000,000 pounds a year 
ago, not included in the above total, 


while remaining stocks January l, 
1922, were only about 19,000,000 
pounds. Further, the country was 


loaded with wool a year ago, while 
now the Territory wool houses say 
that very little wool is left to come 
forward. 

Altogether the position as regards 
supplies is greatly improved. There 
are practically no “distress lots” left, 
the few lots still held by banks being 
small, and readily saleable when the 
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holder gets ready to sell. The wool 
trade does not propose to let any real 
bargains get away, whether from pri- 
vate or public stocks, another import- 
ant item in the general improvement. 

Growth of confidence in the strength 
of the wool situation has been satis- 
factory. Though advancing prices 
have not always been as buoyant as 
sellers would like, they also have re- 
flected the generally better feeling, the 
year closing with a substantial gain in 
values for the past month. This ap- 
plies particularly to Ohio and similar 
fleece wools, which have shown rela- 
more than Territories, 
though the latter have also improved 
materially. 


tively gain 


Prices on Territory Wools 

Strictly fine staple Territory wool 
continues very scarce, and a good lot, 
if available, would readily bring 88 to 
90 cents clean. Fine and fine-medium 
staple, of which grade most of the 
fine staple offerings recently have 
been composed, is quotable at 85 to 
87 cents, and sales are reported to 
have been made at these figures. Half- 
blood staple is quotable at 78 to 80 
cents. 

When it comes to shorter fine wools, 
the situation has also greatly improved 
during the month. Good French comb- 
ing Territory wools have been in de- 
mand, and the best lots would bring 
up to 80 cents clean, with the range 
75 to 80 cents. Fine and fine-medium 
clothing wool takes a wide range as 
to quality, choice lots being quotable 
at 72 to 75 cents, with average lots at 
68 to 72 cents and inferior lots at 60 
to 65 cents. 

The position of the medium grades 
is fully as strong as a month ago. The 
knitting yarn spinners are showing 
great interest in suitable wools, and 
it is understood that their business 
is holding ‘up remarkably well. In 
fact, it is easily the most interesting 
section of the market at the moment. 
Good quarter-blood 
quotable at 50 to 52 cents clean, with 


Territories are 


offerings very small at these advanced 
figured. Three-eighths-bloods have 


also been advanced, though this grade 
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is in relatively better supply than the 
quarter-blood. It is a pretty poor lot 
of three-eighths-blood that will not 
bring 60 cents, though some average 


lots are still quoted at 58 cents clean. 


Fleece Wools 
The position of Ohio and_ similar 
fleece wools is one of the peculiar fea- 
tures of the market. Where a month 
ago a good lot of Ohio fine unwashed 
Delaine could not be quoted at over 37 
cents, with plenty to be had at 35 to 
36 cents, today’s market is squarely 
on the 40-cent mark. Though only a 
few sales have been made at this ad- 
vanced figure, it is undoubtedly today’s 
minimum for really choice wool. Some 
Other 
current quotations for Ohio wools are 
33 to 34 cents for fine unwashed cloth- 
ing, 36 to 37 half-blood 
cents for three- 
eighths-blood combing and 30 to 31 
cents for quarter-blood combing. 


houses are asking 42 cents. 


cents for 
combing, 33 to 34 


Though dealers have generally been 
rather reluctant to give out actual par- 
ticulars of sales of either Territory or 
fleece wools, enough is known to show 
that the prices quoted above have been 
supported by actual sales. Lots may 
be occasionally sold at lower figures, 
but it is said that the holders have but 
to wait a bit to get the higher figures. 
The embargo on foreign wools estab- 
lished by the Emergency Tariff is, of 
course, the moving spring in the re- 
wools of all 
rapidly - growing 
scarcer, nor can anything be done to 
replace these stocks until the new Ter- 
ritory clip is available. 


cent advances. Choice 


description are 


Considerable wool is held in bond 
awaiting Congressional action on the 
permanent tariff bill, but the bulk of 
this can not be withdrawn, owing to 
the prohibitive duty of 30 
pound on greasy skirted wools. 
true that 


cents a 
It is 
some small lots of choice 
Australian wool have been withdrawn 
from bond, but only where the ‘mill 
needed a little wool of a certain grade 
to finish goods in process. It is point- 
ed out that wools needed for such piec- 
ing out may be bought at very high 
prices and yet not materially increase 


costs on a big order. This would be 
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vastly different if it were the other 
way around and the main supply had 
to be bought at the high figure. 


Foreign Markets 


Americans are reported to be still 
active in South America, and the same 
was true in Australia and London, un- 
til those markets were closed for the 
holidays. Australian markets reopen 
January 9 at Sydney, and the London 
wool sales will open January 10. Sub- 
stantial progress has been made dur- 
ing the year just closed in clearing the 
previously burdensome stocks of Aus- 
tralian wool held in England and the 
Colonies. December closings saw all 
those markets firmer. 

South American markets have also 
improved greatly, mainly on account 
of the activity of German buyers, who 
have again come to the front as the 
largest buyers of Argentine wools, and 
as next to the largest operators in 
Uruguayan wools. Americans are re- 
ported to buying there, the wools to 
be shipped to this country at leisure to 
await tariff action. 

The situation resolves it into a ques- 
tion of whether the piece goods trade 
is really down to hard pan, and when 
definite tariff action may be expected 
in Congress. When these two points 
are settled, it is believed that the wool 
industry may be said to be on the high 
road to prosperity. Some of the larger 
manufacturers are said to be fairly well 
supplied with wool for the moment; 
but even so they can hardly remain out 
of the market for an extended period. 
Most wool men are looking forward 
to a_ fairly 


1922. 


prosperous business in 





NORTHERN CALIFORNIA WOOL 
WAREHOUSE SELLS LAST 
OF 1921 WOOLS 





The Northern California Wool 
Warehouse sold the remainder of its 
wool around December 20th. Origin- 
ally there was stored a little less than 
a million pounds of wool from north- 
ern California. All of this was sold 
in the original bags at different times 
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through the spring and summer ex- 
cept about a quarter of a million 
pounds. This amount was sold during 
the week of December 19th, at the 
following prices: A small lot of choice 
fine staple at 30 cents; 75,000 pounds 
of fine staple at 25% cents; 45,000 
pounds of fine clothing at 20% cents; 
one lot of half-blood staple at 24 
cents and another lot of half-blood at 
20% cents; one lot of three-eighths at 
20% cents and another lot at 19% 
cents ; tags at 7 cents and buck wool at 
17% cents. Our quarter-blood was 
sold several weeks previous at 13 cents. 
All of these prices are f. 0 b. cars ware- 
house. 


On December 30th and 31st an “Open 
House” was held at the warehouse. A 
large number of northern California 
wool growers were present to inspect 
the wools and to partake of a roast 
lamb luncheon... F. A. Ellenwood. 

Red Bluff, California. 





HIGH PRICE FOR MONTANA 
WOOL CLIP 





I have received settlement for my 
1921 wool clip which was handled by 
the National Wool Warehouse & Stor- 
age Company of Chicago and was sold 
in the original bags for 281% cents per 
pound, the highest price I have heard 
of paid for any entire clip from this 
section. This nets me five cents per 
pound more than the best offer I re- 
ceived at shearing time. 

I wish to say that this is some con- 


trast from the way my 1920 clip was 


handled by my Eastern friends, of 
whom I wrote in the May Wool 


Grower, who sold my clip from the 


same sheep for 21 cents per pound, 


Boston, or about 9 cents per pound less 
than the best wools were selling for, 
except, of course, the famous five 
pounds which they sold at 30 cents per 
pound. 

Weather conditions have been ideal 


for stock of all kinds. Up to this time 
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(January 11) they are doing fine, and 
there is plenty of feed still on hand. 
This year, 1922, ought to be a banner 
one for lambs and wool. Wages and 
supplies are down to about 25 per cent 
of pre-war times; in fact, this applies 
to almost everything except taxes. | 
believe that all wool growers who 
stick tight and keep expenses down 
will come out on top in the near fu- 
ture. C. R. Tintinger. 
Cascade, Montana. 





WOOL ASSOCIATION CHANGES 
NAME 





By an overwhelming majority, the 
nineteen hundred members of the Ore- 
gon Wool and Mohair Growers Co- 
operative Association voted to change 
the name of the organization to Pacific 
Co-operative Wool Growers. The new 
name will go into effect at once. The 
change in name was made because of 
the fact that the membership now in- 
cludes many wool growers in Washing- 
ton and Idaho. The present association 
will serve the wool growing interests 
of the three Northwest states in the 
that the Northwest 
Wheat Growers serves the grain grow- 


same manner 
ers of the same territory. 

The wool growers’ association has 
had a successful year’s business, and 
has been the means of saving thous- 
ands of dollars for its members, be- 
cause of the orderly marketing pro- 
gram and the fact that the wool is 
carefully graded and sold on a merit 
basis. Officers of the association are 
Fred W. Herrin of Ashland, president ; 
C. L. Beckley of Roseburg, vice-pres- 
ident; J. B. Cornett of Shedd, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and R. A. Ward of 
Portland, general manager. 





SALE OF IDAHO WOOL 





A dispatch from Portland on Janu- 
ary 18th-was to the effect that a mil- 
lion pounds of Idaho pooled wools 
Portland had been 


auction at prices ranging from 21% 


stored in sold at 


cents to 3034 cents per pound. 





YUM 


l- 


e 
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Sheep Affairs In Australia 


By A. C. Mills, Melbourne, Australia 


The sheep raising industry in Aus- 
tralia is still very much under the 
weather. True, fine wools remain 
moderately firm “at a level” but the 
market for fat stock is weak in the 
extreme and stores are difficult to sell 
at any price worth considering. Today 
prime. shorn wethers, dressing 60 to 
70 pounds, are only fetching about 
$3.80 per head over all in the open 
market, and beautiful sappy 
lambs, 30 to 40 pounds, average less 
than $3.35 ‘over all. Secondary des- 
criptions of lambs are being taken out 
of the markets in fair numbers by 
grazers at $2 to $2.40 per head. The 
ewes last year cost anything up to 
$9.60 and the wethers, as stores, $6 to 
$7.20. The bitterest pill of all for the 
poor, unfortunate grower is when he 
comes to town, we will say to pay his 
bills, and sees legs of mutton in butch- 
ers’ shops marked 18 cents a pound and 
lamb chops 24 cents a pound. 


spring 


Two or three factors have contri- 
buted to the slump, but perhaps the 
most important in its immediate effect 
is the recent collapse in the oversea 
market for frozen meat. The produc- 
tion of fat stock in a good season like 
the present is a long way in excess of 
local requirements and the one econ- 
omic outlet for the surplus is through 
the packing houses. However, this 
spring, owing to the poor prospects 
oversea, packers are only operating to 
a limited extent. Some in the southern 
states are buying lambs and sheep for 
freezing and export, but none are kill- 
ing up to anything like their full capac- 
ity. A number of the largest factories 
have not opened at all so far. 

The trouble with the frozen-meat ex- 
port trade, as with most other indus- 
tries in this country, is that working 
costs have increased out of all propor- 
tion'to the value of the product. Here 
we have sheep and lambs available in 
any numbers at practically pre-war 
prices and although frozen mutton and 
lamb is worth at Smithfield (London) 
nearly a third more than in 1914, hard- 
ly anybody is game to touch it. It to- 


day costs at least 8 cents per pound 
to kill, freeze, bag, ship and insure a 
consignment of meat to London, as 
against 3 cents at the most in the good 
old anti-bellum days. Wages of every 
class of employee have gone up in the 
mad effort to overtake the elusive in- 
creased cost of living, while shipping 
freights have trebbled. In this latter 
connection I may mention the frozen 
mutton, that in 1914 could be shipped 
to London for 1% cents a pound, now 
has to pay a fraction under 4 cents, 
and lamb, that was then carried for ap- 
proximately 134 cents, is charged 4 1-5 
cents. 

Strenuous efforts are being made to 
get these crushing freights reduced. 
Failing a satisfactory response to rep- 
resentations made to ship owners, 
sheep farmers and exporters have late- 
ly been forming deputations to the 
Federal government. It has been sug- 
gested that the British and Australian 
government should bsubsidize the ship- 
ping companies to the extent of 1 cent 
per pound on all frozen meat exported. 
Considering the state of national fi- 
nances it is hardly likely that the pro- 
posal will find favor. Even supposing 
that freights were reduced 1 cent, or 
say 1% cents, it is doubtful if there 
would be any: revival in the packing 
trade, unless accompanied with a con- 
siderable improvement in the market 
for frozen meat in Great Britain. The 
best'offers for frozen mutton now be- 
ing received are 8% cents, and for 
lamb, 12 cents c .i. f. a pound. It is 
obvious with the cost of freezing and 
freight reduced to 6% cents a pound 
there would not be much left for the 
grower while present prices rule in 
London. 

.It is fortunate that climatic condi- 
tions are so favorable this year that 
the majority of farmers will be able 
to hold their stock in the country. 
Feed almost everywhere is in abund- 
fact this is one of the best 
grass and feed seasons experienced of 
recent years. Extensive fires have oc- 
curred recently, specially in the west 


ance, in 
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and southwest of New South Wales, 
but the damage has mostly been con- 
fined to the destruction of fencing and 
timber. Apart from grass actually 
burnt, the losses of domestic animals 
have so far been small, and the rains 
that put the fires out will bring on a 
rapid shoot of new and succulent feed. 
Of course a certain, and considerable, 
percentage of grazers must sell some 
of their stock to obtain funds to en- 
Although the 
is better than six 


able them to carry on. 
financial position 





a7, 





“OLD TEDD” 


The Ram we paid $3,000.00 for at the 
1918 Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


We are offering for the year 1922: 
400 head of registered yearling rams. 
600 head of pure-bred, but unregistered 

yearling rams. 
25 head of registered 2-year-old rams. 
125 head of unregistered 2-year-old rams. 
500 head 1 to 3-year-old unregistered 
ewes. 
300 head 1 
ewes. 
Also a few1 to 2-year-old registered ewes. 


to 5-year-old unregistered 


These are great big, strong hardy 
sheep, we!l covered with the famous 
Bullard fleece. 


BULLARD BROS. 


Woodland, California 

















“MONARCH” 


The $3,000.00 prize at the 1921 Salt Lake 
Ram Sale. 





—————————————————— 
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months ago the banks are not extend- 
ing rural credits more than is abso- 


lutely necessary. The man who has 
live stock and wants money now-a- 
days generally has to convert the 


former into the latter, even if it means: 


a sacrifice. 

As regards wool. Practically all the 
1920-21 clip was cleared during the 
October sales, leaving only the new 
season’s staple for offer in November, 
not but what some had been sold dur- 


ing the immediatly preceding months. 


Generally speaking the condition of the 
new clip is infinitely better than the 
last. It is really well grown and sound, 
but from many districts shows signs 


of coarseness and carries a good deal 








Sheep all sold for 1921. 
coming on for 1922, 


A fine lot 


Registered Percheron Stallions and 
Mares for sale. All home-bred. 


W. S. HANSEN, Collinston, Utah 














Raup’s Ohio Rambouillets 








YEARLING RAM 
Second prize lamb at International, 1920. 
MY OFFERINGS FOR THIS SEASON ARE: 
60 head of Yearling Rams 
50 head of Yearling Ewes 
40 head of 2-year-old Rams 
Also breeding ewes from two to nine years. 
CHANDLER P. RAUP 
Springfield, Ohio, R. D. 10 
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of burr. The November series of sales 
is practically completed and has been 
marked all through by more or less 
irregularity. The best quality of fine 
Merinos, suitable for America and the 
Continent, have sold best and only show 
a slight weakening as compared with 
October rates. American operators 
have been fairly busy, bidding for all 
suitable lines. 

Despite the fact that few sheepmen 
have covered expenses during the last 
twelve months, the Australian Work- 
ers’ Union, the union that most sta- 
tion employes belong to, is trying to 
obtain a material increase in wages. 
The case is at present being argued be- 
fore the Arbitration Court. Among 
other things the A. W. U. is claiming 
$14.40 per hundred for shearing flock 
sheep, and a minimum of $45.60 a week 
without keep, or $38.40 per week with 
keep. The grazers, in a counter claim, 
ask for the 1917 award rate of $7.20 
per 100, with no minimum guarantee. 
At present the shearing rate its $9.60 
a hundred, without keep. For ordin- 
ary employes, both male and female, 
the A. W. U. claims $21.60 a week with 
keep. The present award provides for 
a weekly wage of $17.28 without keep, 
or $11.50 with keep. The grazers’ 
counter claim that no award should be 
made for station hands, but that if an 
award be made the rates should be, 
for adults, $7.20 a week with keep, or 
$13.96 without keep. It is self-evi- 
dent that the employers could not pos- 
sibly pay the rates claimed by the 
union and the only hope is that a com- 
promise on a reasonable basis will be 
arrived at. 

There is still a considerable quantity 
of old wool held by the 
tralian Wool Realization Association. 
According to a statement made by the 
chairman the other day the associa- 
tion on October Ist held 1,396,000 bales 
of Australian wool, comprising 584,- 
000 bales of Merino, 810,000 bales of 
cross-bred, and 2,000 bales of recondi- 
tioned wool. The cross-bred is classi- 
fied as 551000 bales combing, 93 000 
clothing and 166,000 carbonizing. The 
Bawra holdings of New Zealand wool 
on the same date was 4,000 bales Mer- 


3ritish Aus- 
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ino, 424,000 bales cross-bred, 142,000 
bales slipes, 143,000 scoured and 50( 
reconditioned. The New Zealand and 
Australian hold-over together is about 
equal in volume to an average Aus- 
tralian clip. For all ordinary purposes 
it is reckoned that a bale contains 330 
pounds. 





ARIZONA IN GOOD SHAPE 


In many respects conditions on the 
winter sheep ranges in Arizona are the 
best in many years. Grass and forage 
growths are abundant and in excellent 
grazing. Late 
summer and fall rains, while heavy 
enough in most sections to keep the 


condition for winter 


grass growing, were not sufficient to 
Asa 


been 


fill the waterholes and streams. 
stock 
low in places for a time. 


result of this water has 
Late rains, 
however, have relieved this condition. 
Up to January first there have been 
no storms or 


stock. 


weather injurious to 
Generally speaking, sheep are 
wintering in fine form and the pros- 
pects for early feed are good. 

The shipping of sheep. and iambs to 
market ended in November. Probably 
90 per cent of the lambs that were 
sold went to California and Colorado 
feed lots at prices ranging from 5 to 
6 cents per pound, the bulk selling at 
the former price. 
drought of last 
lambs were inferior in quality and few 


Due to the severe 
winter and _ spring, 
in number compared with the averages 
of former years. To offset losses and 
fill out the bands the ewe lambs were 
quite generally held over by growers. 

Reports received from trustworthy 
that 
most of the Arizona wool clip for 1921 


sources would seem to indicate 
has been sold, the entire crop having 
been shipped on consignment to com- 
mission firms in Boston. The early 
clips in the southern part of the state 
are said to have netted growers, in 
some instances, 24 cents per pound. 
The late clips from the Flagstaff, Win- 
slow and Hollrock sections where the 
shrinkage is greater, brought consider- 
ably less. In view of the present out- 
look many growers are hopeful of sell- 
ing the new clip locally at the shear- 


ing corrals. Bert Haskett. 
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December’s Lamb Market 


CHICAGO. 





The First Week 


The half week at the opening of 
December was featured by the show 
sale when the grand champion load of 
lambs realized $19. On the open mar- 
ket prices advanced about 50 cents, 
choice lambs reaching $10.75, few go- 
ing below $10. Yearlings made $8.50 
@9, wethers $5.50@6, and ewes $3.75 
@5.25 according to weight. 

The first full week, ending Decem- 
ber 10, delivered 223,000 at ten mar- 
kets, against 247,000 in 1920, a moder- 
ate supply that was easily absorbed, 
despite inauguration of a packing house 
strike all over the country that crip- 
pled killing facilities and certainly did 
not operate to the advantage of the 
selling side of the trade. Fat lambs 
advanced $1 per hundredweight, yearl- 
ings and sheep gaining 50 to 75 cents 
per hundredweight. Prime fed West- 
ern lambs weighing 80@85 pounds sold 
at $11.65, making the highest price 


level since July. On this rise the bulk 


of the fed lambs sold at $11.25@11.50, 


the latter figure being paid for 90- 
pound goods. Medium and common 
lambs advanced to $9.50@10, culls sell- 
ing at $8@9, and good 87-pound shorn 
lambs at $10. Hundred-pound yearl- 
ings scored at $9.75, extreme heavies 
selling around $8. It was a $6 market 
for fat, light ewes, medium and handy- 
weights selling mainly at $4.50@5.50, 
heavy native ewes weighing 150 pounds 
and up, advancing to $3.75@4.25 and 
at $2.50@3.50. Range 
feeding stock disappeared, but a slim 
procession of warmed-up Westerns 
went back to the country at $9.25@ 
9.50, packers outbidding feeders 
such stock in most instances. 
The Second Week 

The second week, ending December 
17th, delivered 284,000 at the ten mar- 
kets, an increase of 60,000 over the 
previous week, precipitating a slump. 
From Monday to Friday prices broke 
anywhere from 50 cents to $1.25 per 
hundredweight, top lambs bearing the 
brunt of the raid. Late in the week 
Eastern shippers came to the rescue, 


culls selling 


for 


turning the tide and starting another 
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rise that carried values to the previous 
high level. At the bottom of this break 
$10.75 bought the best lambs, $10@ 
10.25 the bulk, medium kinds selling 
from $9 down, culls at $7.50@8 and 
good 80@85-pound clippers at $9.25. 
Not enough feeding lambs were avail- 
able to test the market, a few going 
out at $9.75@10.25. 


The Third Week 


the third week, ending 
December 24th, prices advanced re- 
sistlessly on a light run and broad 
Eastern demand. Ten markets re- 
ceived 95,000 head fewer than the pre- 
vious week, the logical result being 
an advance of $1 per hundredweight 
on lambs and 50 cents on matured 
Choice lambs reacted to $11.40, 
bulk of the desirable fed stuff selling 
at $11@11.25; some 90-pound lambs 
making the latter figure, medium kinds 
selling at $10@10.50 and culls at $8@ 
8.50. Yearlings were scarce, getting 
the full advance, 90-pound fed West- 
erns reaching $9.85, and the bulk $7.75 
@8.50. No load lots of fat wethers 
arrived, odd lots selling at $5@5.50, 
according to weight, but $6 was quot- 
able for the right kind. Medium and 


During 


sheep. 
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Our Pen of Range Rams that Topped the 1920 Salt Lake Ram Sale. 


Our Rams for the 1922 Trade Will Be the Best We Ever 


Raised. 





W. D. Candland & Sons 


tas ul 





It Will Pay You To See Them. 


Sold at $100.00 per head to A. B Whitehead, Del Rio, Texas. 
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handyweight ewes sold mainly at $3.75 
@4.75, heavy natives around $3.50 and 
culls at $2.50@2.75. Feeders paid $10 
@10.25 for all the warmed up lambs 
they could get in competition with 
packers. 
The Fourth Week 

The last week of the month found 
supply and demand about evenly bal- 
anced. Feed lots contributed the bulk 
of the offering, with the bulk of the 
good to choice lambs selling at $11.50 
@11.65, with medium grades around 
$11 and culls at $8@9. For prime lambs 
$11.75 was good repeatedly by city 
butchers and Eastern shippers who 
were responsible for hot competition. 
Yearling wethers averaging 90@96 
pounds realized $10.25, heavy yearl- 
ings making $9@9.50. No aged weth- 
ers’ showed up, but mixed yearlings 
and twos sold at $7.85@7.90, averaging 
112 pounds. No light ewes were avail- 
able, bulk of the medium and handy- 
weight offerings selling at $4.50@5.65, 
with the 150-pound kind around $4 and 
culls at $2.50@3. Feeder buyers were 
hungry, competing with packers on 
$10.50@10.75 lambs. 





DENVER 


December sheep trade on the Den- 
ver market was active and a sharp ad- 
vance in the price of all grades of 
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stock was registered. Supply was 
66,043 head as compared to 95,034 head 
in December, 1920, bringing the total 
run at this market for the year up to 
1,467,911 as against 2,078,688 head in 
1920. The decrease in the run on the 
Denver market was but the result of 
the shortage of sheep and lambs on 
Western ranges, and all markets re- 
port similar decreases. Trade was 
active during the month of December 
and the year closed with sheep prices 
more nearly on a par with cost of pro- 
duction than they have been for many 
a month. Good fat lambs sold at the 
close of the month at $10 to $10.25. A 


good many lambs are now coming back 


to market from the feed lots and are 
making their owners some margin of 
profit. Feeding lambs sold late in the 
month to go to the country for further 
finishing at $9 to $9.70. 
brought $4 to $4.25. 


Fat ewes 





KANSAS CITY 





December brought the high record 
price of the year for fed lambs on the 
Kansas City market at $11.30. In Janu- 
ary fed lambs sold up to $11.20, and 
in April spring lambs brought $12, in 
May, $13, and in June, $12.85. The 
market advanced during the month 
$1.50 to $2 a hundred pounds, and 
closed within 15 cents of the high point 





Mt. Pleasant Rambouillet Farm 








Our flock originated from 
the best pedigreed flock in 
America. 





We offer for 1922 trade, 





500 very choice, big 
boned yearling rams; 


Also; 200 registered and 
100 pure-bred but unregist- 
ered ewes on favorable 
terms. 


John K. Madsen 


Proprietor 
Phone No. 147 P. O. Box 219 
Mt. Pleasant, Utah 











Old 467, Grand champion, Sanpete County Fair, 1920 
and 1921. 





Grand champion. State Fair, 1921. 
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recorded during the month. Some ad- 
vance had been expected but demand 
was much more active than has been 
experienced in December for several 
years past. After the first week in 
the month the bulk of the fat lambs 
sold at $10.25 to $11.20, and were fed 
Western grades from Kansas and Mis- 
souri feed lots. A few came from the 
San Luis Valley in Colorado, and the 
vanguard of the Arkansas Valley put 
in its appearance. Killers have been 
culling offerings less than usual and 
where there was necessity for a sort 
the feeder buyers took the thin kinds 
at better prices than they would have 
brought from killers. 


In a general way the market seems 
in a strong position and most sales- 
men anticipate a further advance in 
January. However, fat lambs are en- 
tirely out of line with fat hogs and 
cattle, and while there is a shortage of 
lambs on feed it seems probable that 
there will be an adjustment either by 
an advance in cattle and hogs, or a de- 
cline in lambs. In December killers 
took practically all the lambs offered 
and few went back to the country to 
increase the supply on feed, except 
there was a heavy movement from 
south Texas to feed lots in the vicin- 
ity of Chicago. On the close fat lambs 
good to choice sold at $10.50 to $11.15, 
fair to good $10 to $10.50, culls $6 to 
$9, fat ewes $4 to $4.50, wethers $5 to 
$6, yearlings, $8.25 to $9.50, and feed- 
ing lambs 8.50 to $9.75. The receipts 
of fat sheep and lambs in the first 
three months of 1922 are expected to 
be about 35 per cent short of the same 
period in 1921. December receipts were 
117,000, or 12,000 larger than Decem- 
ber, 1920, and about an average for 
the last month of the year. Total re- 
ceipts for the year were 1,779,850, or 
93,000 larger than 1920. Of this num- 
ber local killers took 25 per cent more 
than in 1920, and 35 per cent fewer 
were sent back to feed lots than in 
1920. Because of the low prices for 
wool and pelts the dressed carcass had 
to stand a greater relative price bur- 
den than ever before and indicates that 
dressed lamb and mutton has retained 
most of its war-time popularity. 
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FINANCE CORPORATION FOR 
WASHINGTON 


Incorporation of a finance corpora- 
tion of Washington wool growers is 
expected to follow a meeting of sheep- 
men and bankers at Yakima, December 
2, when Secretary J. F. Sears of Pros- 
ser, President A. D. Dunn of Wapato, 
and H. Stanley Coffin of Yakima, were 
appointed a committee for that pur- 
Stock to the amount of $100,- 
000 wil be taken by wool growers in 
proportion to their needs for loans, and 
will be paid for in cash or by secured 
notes. 


pose, 


On this capitalization it is ex- 
pected to procure loans totaling $800,- 
000 to $1,000,000 at 5% per cent. Oper- 
ation expenses, which will include that 
of inspecting flocks and assembling de- 
tails of assets and liabilities, will be 
from one-half of one per cent to two 
per cent, it is anticipated. The ter- 
ritory covered by the corporation will 
be the same as that covered by the 
Washington Wool Growers Associa- 
tion. 





NORTHEASTERN NEVADA 


Eastern Elko County has had an un- 
usually pleasant fall, with but little 
snow and rain. In fact, there was not 
snow enough for sheep to travel cn, 
and most of the sheep were kept or 
the summer ranges until December 
Ist. Feed was good and they were in 
excellent condition. 

December 18th it began snowing and 
before the storm ended from eighteen 
inches to two feet of snow had fallen 
over most of this part of the county, 
besides considerable rain. Warm wea- 
ther followed the storm, and much of 
the snow had melted and settled on the 
flats. 
first day of January, and we have six 
inches of new soft snow. 


Another storm came on on the 


Several bands of sheep have not yet 
the range 
caught by this storm. They are in 
good condition and feed is good, but 
if the storm continues there is danger 
of heavy losses. 


reached winter and are 


Feed on the winter range is reported 
the best in years, with just enough 
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snow before this storm to furnish con- 


venient and adequate water for the 
flocks. 
Two thousand head of ewes were 


sold at auction in Antelope Valley last 

week at $6.25. This is an out of the 

way place and bidders were scarce. 
A. C. Olmsted. Wells, Nevada. 





GOOD CONDITIONS PREVAIL IN 
NORTHWESTERN MISSOURI 


Sheep conditions in this locality are 
ideal except as to price of wool, and 
Our 
ter weather so far has been mild and 


that is rapidly improving. win- 
open with no snow or sleets to inter- 
fere with letting the sheep run on the 
meadows and our fine blue grass pas- 
tures. 

We hardly have as many breeding 
flocks in this section as there were two 
to four years ago, owing to the great 
slump in sheep and wool values. We 
have a good many “in and out” fellows 
that follow the rise and fall of the 
market, but as a rule, our regular 
sheepmen are constant and claim that 
under normal conditions a good flock 
of ewes can be depended upon to mak, 
their owner 100 per cent per year. 

Lamb feeding here is growing in 
popularity, and until the last two years 
A good many 
lambs are now on feed and promise a 
Most of the 1921 wool 
clip has been sold. 


has been profitable. 


good profit. 
there 
is considerable fine wool still being 
held. 
St. Joseph, Missouri, pool, but our 
local shipper handled more this year 


However, 


Part of our wools went into the 


than usual. 

If our legislators could be brought 
to appreciate the great importance of 
the sheep industry to the American 
farmer and ranchman and to the Unit- 
ed States in general, and would stop 
their ears to the clamor of the free- 
traders and low tariff advocates and 
would make such laws as would afford 
a stable protection to this important 
industry, the flocks and bands of the 
states and ranges would so increase 
that little, if 
need to be imported. 


very any, wool would 


H. J. Hughes. 


Trenton, Missouri. 
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One of My Stud Ramo 


CALIFORNIA 
RAMBOUILLETS 


My Rambouillets are large, smooth 
and well covered with heavy fleeces of 
long white wool. 





They are bred in a 
high, dry country and are very hardy. 
I have 2000 one and two-year-old rams 
for this season. If you visit California, 
call and see my flocks. My prices are 
reasonable and my rams will suit the 
range country. 


CHAS. A. KIMBLE, 
Hanford, Cal. 
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CENSUS OF PURE-BRED SHEEP 
SHOW RAMBOUILLET SECOND 


The 463,504 purebred sheep in the 
United States on January 1, 1920, as re- 
‘ported at the fourteenth census, were dis- 
tributed among the several breeds as fol- 


lows: Cheviot, 2,969; Dorset Horn, 
8,412; Hampshire, 51,813; Leicester, 
743; Lincoln, 13,849; Merino, 59,876; 


Oxford, 16,589; Rambouillet, 106,819; 
Shropshire, 124,453; Southdown, 8,367 ; 
Suffolk, 723 ; and all other breeds, includ- 
ing animals reported as purebred with 
breed not specified, 68,891. Shropshires 
constitute more than one-fourth of the 
total number of purebred sheep reported. 
Of this breed, 14,404 were reported from 
Iowa, 11,423 from Missouri, 8,503 from 
Illinois, and 8,164 from Ohio. Of the 
Rambouillets 25,094 were in Utah, 17,041 
in Montana, 15,175 in California, and 
9,489 in Idaho. Of the Merinos 24,170 
were in Ohio, 6,153 in Oregon, 5,010 in 
California, and 4,998 in Michigan. Of 
the Hampshires 14,664 were in Idaho, 
4,764 in Oregon, and 3,911 in Pennsyl- 
vania. The reports of previous censuses 
did not show the numbers of purebred 
live stock, so it is not possible to make 
comparisons with earlier years. The 
whole number of purebred sheep reported 
for 1920 (463,504) constituted only 1.3 
per cent of the 35,033,516 sheep on farms 
in the United States on the census date. 


THE 


UTAH WOOL GROWERS 
CONVENTION 





Utah wool growers met at Salt Lake 
City, January 13-14. The pronounce- 
ments of the association as adopted 
from the Resolutions Committee were 
as follows: 

“Resolved, (1) That valuation for 
taxing purposes for range sheep should 
be $4 per head and that pure-bred sheep 
should be at $10 per head. That graz- 
ing lands be assessed more nearly in 
conformity with valuation of other 
lands. 

“2. That the giving of bonds for 
payment of taxes where real estate is 
owned in the home county should not 
be required. 

“3. We are in favor of a bounty on 
wild animals. including rabbits. 

“4. We are in favor of a tariff on 
wool along the lines now in force in 
the Emergency Tariff. 

“5. We endorse the French-Capper 
‘Truth in Fabric Bill’ now before Con- 
gress. 

“6. We believe financial agencies 
should be more liberal in making loans 
on pure-bred stock and on the real 
estate holdings of live stock borrow- 
ers. 

“7. We vigorously oppose the es- 
tablishment of any new national parks 
or additions to those already in ex- 
istence, either out of areas now a part 
of any national forest, or from the 
public domain, outside the forests. 

8. We commend those of our edu- 
cational institutions which are provid- 
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ing training for our boys in mechanical 
arts, agriculture and animal husban- 
dry. 

“9. We urge our flockmasters to ar- 
range for a more extensive co-opera- 
tion with the farmers and producers of 
feed stuffs for the feeding and fatten- 
ing of their lambs. 

“10. We favor the establishment of 
the co-operative marketing agencies 
for our products and commend the ef- 
forts of A. J. Knollin in establishing a 
concern for the co-operative marketing 
of sheep. We also commend the officers 
of our association for the organizatioy 
in co-operation with the Utah Farm 
Bureau, of a wool selling agency and 
urge our members to give it their cor- 
dial support. 

“11. We favor the organization of 
local associations, with provisions for 
the collection of local dues sufficient in 
amount to enable said organizations to 
acquire membership and to pay dues 
into the state association.” 


The annual address of President 
Hooper reviewed the work done dur- 
ing the last year, the progress made in 
the sheep industry and the needs of 
the organization. The report of Wil- 
lard Hansen, Jr., secretary of the or- 
ganization, also was along this line and 
also dealt specifically with the mem- 
bership campaign which is being con- 
ducted throughout the state. 

A. J Knollin of Chicago, manager of 
the Wool Growers Commission Com- 
pany, was scheduled to speak on facts 
versus fiction regarding that company. 
Mr. Knollin was unable to be present, 
but a paper prepared by him and deal- 
ing with what he termed the facts re- 
garding the company was read by the 
secretary. 

J. P. Goddard explained that many 
sheepmen did not keep their accounts 
well because they had an erroneous 
idea of bookkeeping. He then explain- 
ed how they could by a little care keep 
their accounts well in hand with the 
use of an accountant for but a short 
time at the end of the year. 

Mr. Staff of the National Wool 
Warehouse and Storage Company 
paid a high compliment to the people 
of Utah and to the substantial char- 
acter of the sheepmen here and also 
told of the satisfaction of finding num- 
erous countrymen here. 
of Norway. 


He is a native 
He was a Montana sheep- 
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man before going to Chicago in his OREGON WOOL GROWERS BOSTON WOOL STOCKS 
present capacity about four years ago. 

The Sroblems and difficulties en- Boston wool stocks as of December 
Beet i al tage eee WILL MEET AT 31, 1921, are reported as 63,542,337 
countered at Chicago by his concern pounds, compared with ~ (anemeae 
were described, and the methods used PENDLETON, OREGON, pounds a year ago. Greasy Territory 
by speculative interests to discredit wool is totaled on same date, 16,933,200 
the warehouse plan were condemned FEBRUARY 10th and 11th pounds compared to 69,672,402 pounds 
by Mr. Staff. “These interests went a year ago. 





to the banks when the banks had about 
all the load they could carry,” said Mr. 


Staff, “and they did everything they e U! 
could to discredit us. If it means that Rig bby > | oO i S$ (0) ¥ 


much to them, what does it mean to 


you to have the National Wool Ware- HERE’S big money in raw furs for you this season. 
house?” ; oom We want ail the furs you can get and we want ’em 
“If you wool growers here in Utah = % quick. We are paying extremely high prices—NOW 


feel like co-operating you can have a ; Ny teen al otheak hinds al tam, oor a 
S the fur-bearers in your neighborhood and just 
Staff. “If this is done we will send SY as fast as you get them ship ’em direct to 


out an expert and grade your wool a) 
here in your presence. However, be- 4 
fore we can promise anything, we must ; P 

x - 


be assured of your wool and a regular an honest, reliable, responsible, safé fur house. For more than 
supply of it. It is easy to build a ware- thirty-eight years we have been satisfying fur shippers all over 

Sia x ° : 4 North America and we can satisfy you too. Whether you ship 
house if we find use for it, but there only one skin or a large collection, you’ll get the same square deal. 


. : : x ¢ : Pe Each and every skin will be graded hang A pos correctly by an expert—you Ss 
must be continued use for it. If your be paid the highest mnarioes patos HOBERT « i 1 get your returns in a hurry. Yo 


warehouse here in this state,” said Mr. 





association thinks well of this proposi- ‘ acs Pet aecdouawa while prices are oo - slain =, abso- 
tion, we are prepared to talk that mat- GET A TRIAL SHIPMENT OFF—TODAY 

ter over with you. I will remain here SHIP ALL WOUR FURS DIRECT TO 

for the rest of this week and shall be 


: : i ° ; THE LARGEST HOUSE IN THE WORLD DEALING EXCLUSIVELY / 
glad to confer with you on this or other —, AMERICAN 


subjects.” 25-27 W. AUSTIN AVE. DEPT. 69 CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





The report of the Wool Marketing 
Committee was read by W. D. Cand- 
land and adopted. This contained rec- 
ommendations for the 1922 wool pool 
extension and appreciation of the work 
done in this regard. 





Western Wool Warehouse Co. 


U. S. Licensed Wool Warehouse No. 25 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


The officers elected besides Mr. 
Hooper and Mr. Hansen consisted of 











W. A. Crane of Herriman, vice-presi- 
dent, and the following directors: : : : ie ; : 
inked As Heawer of Balt Sake; Wi- Cross-bred clips cannot be intelligently or definitely valued in ori- 
IS Ts 3 Spi texerre ginal bags. 

ford Day of Parowan, W. D. Cand- 


land of Mt. Pleasant, W. A. Crane of Growers may have their wool authoritatively and correctly graded 


Herriman, Don B. Colton of Vernal, J. in this warehouse by U. S. Licensed Graders. 

W. Imlay of Hurricane, Leland King 

of Teasdale, W. S. Hansen of Collin- Much wool will not command full value until properly sorted for 
ston, John Nebeker of Laketown, mill use, and scoured by experienced operators. 

Hyrum Seely of Castle Dale, M. S The ‘heck coutenelt ak Se eit at Chie die 
Marriott of Osden,: J.B. -Wason. of e juipped wool scouring plant west of Chicago is at the 


service of growers or buyers under management with established repu- 


Midway, Wallace Lawry of Price, tation for efficient work. 


Walter James of Black Rock, D. H. 
Adams of Layton, John L. Sevey of FRED W. FALCONER, President 
Salt Lake, Abe Hansen of Richfield 
and Henry Moss of Woods Cross. 
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SALTER BROTHERS & CO. 


WOOL BROKERS 


216 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 








HOTEL UTAH 


SALT LAKE CITY 


ROOMS WITHOUT BATH 
$1.50 and $2.00 PER DAY 
WITH BATH $2.50 and UP. 


“The very best of everything at 
sensible prices” 
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IDAHO WOOL GROWERS IN 
SESSION 





Idaho wool growers spent two busy 
days in convention at Boise, on Janu- 
ary 16-17. Over 100 members of the 
association were present. 

Mayor Sherman welcomed the dele- 
gates to the city and a response was 
made by S. W. McClure. 

(. N. Woods of Ogden, assistant 
district forester and chief of grazing 
of the Ogden district, spoke of the 
range valuation and the efforts which 
are being made to make it just and 
equitable to all. 

C. P. Bishop, president of the Pen- 
dleton and other Western woolen mills, 
gave an interesting talk and showed 
an exhibit of blankets, cloth and other 
articles manufactured in his mills. 
Speaking of the Western market for 
wool he said that the mills of Oregon 
and Washington consume from 10 to 
12 million pounds of wool a year while, 
the normal output of wool of Idaho, 
Oregon and Washington is 34 million 
pounds. The freight rate from west- 
ern Idaho is such that it is cheaper to 
ship to the Portland market, he said, 
while from Shoshone and points east 
it is as cheap to ship to Boston. 





THIS SPACE RESERVED FOR MONTPELIER 
STOCK YARDS GRAZING PASTURES, AND 
OTHER STOCK YARDS OPERATED BY 
LEARY & WARREN CO., LESSEES. 
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On the Santa Fe Railroad at Morris, Kansas 


SAVE SHRINKAGE FROM FEEDING POINT TO MARKET as 
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Fred W. Herrin, president of the 
Pacific Co-operative Wool Marketing 
Association, spoke of the demand of 
the wool market, especially pertaining 
to the ranch business. He made a 
strong plea for the handling of the 
ranch clip through his association. 

The work of the United States 
Sheep Breeding Experiment Station, 
was explained by V. O. McWhorter, 
who has been in charge for the past 
five years. He also outlined the breed- 
ing plans for the future. 

A. J. Knollin. head of the Wool 
Growers Commission Company, and 
John Smith, commission wool seller of 
Omaha, advanced the merits of their 
respective methods of selling. 

Russell Massey discussed the finan- 
cial situation with the sheepmen. He 
spoke of the need for cheap money 
for the agricultural industry, and 
showed the necessity of the Federal 
government going into the money lend- 
ing business in co-operation with state, 
county and different districts. His 
talk interested the men present, who 
applauded frequently. 

President Hugh Sproat read a copy 
of the address of A. W. Hendrick, pres- 
ident of the California Joint, Stock 
Land Bank of San Francisco delivered 
at the Salt Lake Convention and in 
whichhe claimed that the Federal Re- 
serve System was not administered for 
the benefit of the agricultural indus- 
try but for commerce and business. 


L. J. Goldman of the United States 
Biological Survey held a conference 
with about one-half the wool growers 
present, who were interested in the 
killing of predatory animals. He dem- 
onstrated the manner of fixing baits 
and the kinds of poison to use. 


The association is putting on a state- 
wide campaign for the purpose of com- 
piling reports of recent losses from 
predatory animals. 

Dr. J. S. Dade, chief sheep inspector 
in the employ of the State Board of 
Sheep Commissioners, made a report 
of the work of the commission in erad- 
icating scab. 

The former officers. were elected as 
follows: 

President, Hugh Sproat, Boise ; vice- 
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president, Ben Darrah, Shoshone; sec- 
retary-treasurer, John Ridenbaugh, 
Boise. 

In his talk on the feeding of lambs, 
E. F. Rinehart advised farmers to buy 
feeder lambs and to be their own pro- 
ducers. It enables the farmer, he said, 
to make more money out of his hay 
and makes for a higher price for sheep 
on the market, since under present 
conditions 60 per cent of the sheep of 
the state are shipped to Eastern mar- 
kets during July, August and Septem- 
ber, whereas if farmers were feeding 
their own stock they could ship over 
a much longer period and there would 
be much less danger of glutting the 
market. He said the greatest gain for 
the least money is obtained through 
the feeding of long hay and barley. 
Corn silage is good, he said, in getting 
lambs ready for the market. 

A resolution indorsing the work of 
Senator F. R. Gooding on behalf of the 
wool growing industry was introduced 
and passed unanimously, and the secre- 
tary was instructed to notify Senator 
Gooding to that effect. 

Other resolutions adopted asked for 
a 33-cent tariff on wool; for reduc- 
tion in wages of railroad employes ; for 
a reduction of freight rates on wool; 
for amended and enlarged privileges 
of the Federal Reserve Banks to per- 
mit farmers and stockmen to redis- 
count their 12-month notes given to 
local banks with the Federal Reserve 
bank, and that stockmen’s ranch hold- 
ings be taken as collateral, the same 
as their herds and flocks. A reduction 
in grazing fees on the National Forest 


was asked on account of the bad finan- 
cial situation. 


Abolishment of the state game de- 
partment was called for with the rec- 
ommendation that the license fees be 
collected by the sheriffs and the fees 
be placed in either the school or road 
fund of the county in which they are 
collected. 





SHEEP AWARDS AT OGDEN SHOW 


The Ogden Stock Show registered a 
long step in advance when it opened 
with a large and meritorious display of 
fat and breeding stock for the week 
beginning January 2nd. 
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Three full flocks of Rambouillets 
made a show that for uniform high 
merit ranks with any of that breed’s 
events anywhere. The flock of King 
Bros., Laramie, Wyoming, was fresh 
from the International and found sev- 
ere competition in the entries of W. 
D. Candland, Mt. Pleasant, Utah, and 
Dr. K. M. Christensen, Bountiful, Utah. 
The awards follow: 

Ram, two years or older, first and third, 
King; second, Christensen. Ram, one year 
and under two, first and third, King; second, 
Candland. Ram lamb, first, King; second 
and third, Candland. Ewe, two years and 
older, first and third, Candland; second, King, 
Ewe, one year and under two, first and third, 
King; second, Candland. Ewe lamb, first, 
Candland; second and third, King. 

Flocks—First, King; second, Candland; 
third, Christensen. Pens, first, King; sec- 
ond and third, Candland. Champion ram 
over one year, King. Champion ram under 
one year, King. Champion ewe over one 
year, King. Champion ewe under one year, 
Candland. Grand champion ram, King. 
Grand champion ewe, King. 

A full flock of Correidales shown by 
King Bros. represented the true mut- 
ton and wool type and attracted much 
attention. 

Hampshires were out in force from 
the flocks of Thousand Springs Farm, 
Wendell, Idaho, and R. S. Dixon, 
Provo, Utah, the former winning all 
open class prizes and the Utah flock 
securing the premiums for American 
bred stock. The Idaho entries, like the 
Wyoming Rambouillets,contained prac- 
tically all of the International win- 
ners. This flock is made up of sheep 
imported by Robert Blastock on the 
order of Mrs. Miller for exhibition at 
the International and for breeding’ ser- 
vice at Thousand Springs Farm. 
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Represented by 
Farr Electric Service, Inc., 27 Richards St., Salt Lake City, Utah 
Horace R. Spalding, 50 Folson Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 


Gruendler Patent Crusher & Pulv. Co., 





GRUENDLER 
ALFALFA 
CUTTER 


Illustration shows in- 
stallation of a Gruend- 
ler Alfalfa Grinder tak- 
ing baled hay. This 
photograph was taken 
in the Western Grain 
Company’s plant, Birm- 
ingham, Ala. The 
Gruendler Alfalfa 
Grinder is made in any 
size to meet your par- 


ticular requirements. 
Made stationary and 
portable. Write us for 


prices and catalog. 


938 North Main Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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American Rambouillet 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Membership Fee $10—No Annual Dues 
Flock Books Free to Members. Vol- 
umes XXII and XXIII are being bound 
together and will soon be ready for 
distribution. Pedigrees now being re- 
ceived for Volume XXV. Over 115,000 
sheep on record. 


President 
J. H. King, Laramie, Wyoming 


Secretary 
Dwight Lincoln, Marysville, Ohio 
For history of the breed, list of mem- 


bers, rules, pedigree blanks, etc., ad- 
dress the Secretary. 














Messrs. A. J. Hickman & Co., Halse 
Grange, Brackley, England (late 
of Egerton, Kent). 


Exporters of all breeds of stock, 
draft horses, beef breeds of catttle 
and show and breeding flocks of 
sheep a specialty. You can buy im- 
ported stock cheaper through us than 
in any other way, and we hope to get 
your inquiry at once, so that we can 
fit you out before this country is 
skinned of good stock, as it soon will 
be now that the war is over. 














HAMPSHIRES 


The best mutton sheep. Evidence; 
the highest-priced car mutton lambs 
ever soid in the world was a car of 
Hampshires. The price was 42 cents 
a pound live weight, having beaten all 
previous: records by $7 per hundred. 
When you want sheep you want Hamp- 
shires. When you want Hampshires 
let the American Hampshire Sheep As- 
sociation send you a dandy little book- 
let and list of live breeders. 


Write Comfort A. Tyler, Secretary, 
72 Woodland Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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WITH 


The Goat Journal 


One Year, Both For $2.50 
National Wool Grower, 303 McCornick Bld¢g., Salt Lake City, Ut. 








The American Shropshire Registry Ass'n. 


Organized 1884 
Share of stock, $5.00 
6,500 Stockholders 
No annual dues. 


The best dual-purpose 
| sheep in America. 


J. Cc. ANDREW 
President 


| J. M. WADE, Sec’y 
Lafayette, Ind. 





Knollin-Hansen Company 
Pocatello, Idaho. 
P. O. Box 478. 
Ranch Headquarters, Soda Springs, 
Idaho. 
Breeders of 
Registered Hampshire, Oxford and 
Romney Sheep. 
Shorthorn Cattle. 
Berkshire Hogs, and 
Bronze Turkeys. ‘ 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 








The National Lincoln 
Sheep Breeders Ass’n 


Write the secretary for information 
regarding this great wool and mutton 
breed of sheep. 


EDWARD H. DEGEX, President 
° Kerwood, Ontario 


DAVID T. KNIGHT, Secretary 
Marlette, Michigan 








American Romney Breeders 


Organized 1911 


More Wool Better Mutton 
Best Constitution 


Romneys Bear Investigation 
They are Money Makers 


Write 
Secretary American Romney Breeders 


MONTICELLO, ARK. 











Century Printing Company 


231-5 Edison Street, Salt Lake City, Utah 





SPECIALTIES 


Catalog and Publication Printers 





COLOR PRINTING 
CATALOGUES 
PUBLICATIONS 
BOOKLETS 
HOUSE ORGANS 
PRICE LISTS 
TYPE SETTING 
MAILING 
DESIGNING 

ART WORK 














Proper Quality 
Because of up-to-date equipment and 
best workmanship. 

Quick Delivery 
Because of automatic machinery and 
day and night service. 

Right Price 
Because of superior facilities and effi- 
cient management. 


Don’t you owe it to yourself to find out 
what we can do for you? 
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